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International Paper & Power Co. Reduces Loss 


H. R. Weaver, Vice President and Treasurer, Who Presides at Stockholders’ 
Meeting Says Estimated Loss for First Quarter is $450,000 as Compared with 
$1,069,996 a Year Ago—Hope Expressed for Increase in Price of Newsprint 


Estimated loss of International Paper and Power Com- 
pany for the quarter ended March 31, 1936, is $450,000, 
according to H. R. Weaver, vice-president and treasurer 
of the company, who presided at the annual stockholders 
meeting in Boston Wednesday of last week. Mr. Weaver 
stated that this figure is only an estimate, subject to change. 
The company met with some severe handicaps during the 
period, notably a costly accident at its Newfoundland 
property and the March floods. Damage to the Livermore 
Falls dam he put at approximately $200,000. In the first 
quarter of 1935 the loss after all charges was $1,067,996. 

Mr. Weaver endeavored to give the stockholders a fore- 
cast of results for this year. Substantial improvement is 
expected, he said, and the company should have a profit, 
even though a small one. Unforeseen events, of course, 
could alter this forecast. 

Volume of business for the first quarter was consider- 
ably better than for the first quarter of 1935. It is ex- 
pected to continue to run ahead of a year ago. 


Newsprint Price Increase Anticipated 


The price situation, stated Vice-President Weaver, is 
still one of the most serious things confronting the com- 
pany. Back in 1924, he pointed out, the price of news- 
print on a delivered basis was $86 to $87 a ton. It de- 
creased in practically every year until by 1933 it was down 
to $40 a ton delivered, less than half the 1924 price. It 
remained at that level until the beginning of 1936 when it 
was made $41. The company’s officials hope that with the 
increase in consumption in evidence so far this year, by 
the end of 1936 consumption and capacity will be more 
nearly in balance and thus make possible a much needed 
increase in the price of newsprint. ; 

International Paper’s percentage of the newsprint busi- 
ness is a little over 16 per cent, Mr. Weaver stated. Can- 
adian producers are the main source of supply. Prac- 
tically all of the large companies there are in receivership 
or undergoing reorganization and having been interested 
principally in securing volume, they have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the persistence of a low newsprint price level. 
In grade of paper other than newsprint the demand was 
Stated to be holding up very well, and prices have been 
generally satisfactory. 
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Fitzhugh Acquires Lowe Carton Plant 


The Litho Division and Folding Carton Plant, formerly 
operated by the Lowe Paper Company at Ridgefield, N. J., 
has been taken over by William W. Fitzhugh, Inc. ‘It 
will be conducted as in-the past as a plant for the produc- 
tion of high grade folding cartons on clay coated board 
and supplemented by additional equipment for the manu- 


facture of printed and lithographed labels and advertising 
material. 


It is the purpose of the Fitzhugh organization to main- 
tain in the Ridgefield plant the high standard of workman- 
ship established by the Lowe Paper Company and to co- 
operate with them in the development and use of clay 
coated board for the better grades of folding cartons for 
which multi-color lithography and letter press printing is 
desirable. 

With the addition of this plant, William W. Fitzhugh, 
Inc., will operate complete factories in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
New Haven, Conn., Ridgefield, N. J., with mill facilities 
and modern equipment devoted to the production of litho- 
graphed and printed folding cartons, display containers, 
nto wrappers, booklets, advertising material and spec- 
laities, 


Geo. B. Gibson Goes to Fernandina 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 11, 1936—George B. Gibson, 
well-known in paper mill circles, has left for Fernandina, 
Fla., where he will take an executive position with the 
Container Corporation of America, whose main offices are 
located in Chicago. The Container Corporation is erecting 
a new mill at Fernandina. For the past several years Mr. 
Gibson has been closely allied with the kraft industry and 
has had experience in both the sales and manufacturing 
end of the business. In 1932 he came to this city and was 
associated with the Bagley & Sewall Company. He re- 
mained with the Bagley & Sewall Company until 1935 
when he severed connections to become identified with 
other business interests. He plans to take over his new 
duties within several days. 
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Kimberly-Clark Quarterly Earnings Higher 


President F. J. Sensenbrenner Stated Profits for First Three Months Were 
42 Cents Per Share On Common Stock, Compared With 25 Cents In Cor- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., May 11, 1936—Earnings of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., for the first quar- 
ter of this year were equal to 42 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, against 25 cents for the same period in 1935, 
according to F. J. Sensenbrenner, president. This brings 
the net after preferred dividends approximately $204,000 
on 487,173 shares of common stock outstanding as of 
December 31, 1935. Earnings for the entire year 1935 
were $454,614, after charges, and were equal to 93 cents 
a share of common. 


Grandfather Falls 


Close on the heels of the announcement last week that 
the Grandfather Falls Paper Company, Merrill, Wis., had 
sold its upper dam and hydro-electric plant to the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corporation comes another to the effect 
that the mill closed down May 1, and that the shutdown 
will be indefinite. W. J. Sullivan, manager, has resigned. 
It is reported that a reorganization is contemplated, and 
that future operations will depend on this step. The mill 
has one 130-inch Fourdrinier with a capacity of 30 tons 
daily, and has been manufacturing news, tablet, hanging 
and novel stock, 


Floods Hamper Wausau Mills 


Operations and power supply were hampered among 
mills in the vicinity of Wausau, Wis., last week when 
swollen waters of the Wisconsin River flooded the base- 
ment of the Wausau Paper Mills Company’s plant at Bro- 
kaw, Wis., and carried away the flashboard wall at the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company’s dam at Mosinee, Wis. 
The cause was a 24-hour rainfall with a precipitation of 
almost three inches, swelling tributary streams and reser- 
voirs to the point where the river became a raging torrent. 
The water receded within twenty-four hours, but the shut- 
down at the Wausau Paper Mills Company remained in 
effect until debris could be removed. Mosinee company 
was able to continue full operations, although the muddy 
condition of the water made a shift necessary to products 
that would not be affected. Electric power was curtailed 
at most of the mills, and had to be augmented by com- 
mercial current. 


Ten New Reservoirs Planned 

Construction of ten reservoirs at a cost of $2,000,000 
on the Wolf River is proposed in a resolution signed by 
the Mayors of eight cities in the Fox River Valley and 
the Association for the Relief of High Water, and to be 
submitted to Congress as a work relief project. The 
reservoirs would store the flood waters of the Wolf River, 
now the source of heavy riparian damage, and would as- 
sure an even flow uf water through Lake Winnebago and 
into the Fox River. Mills would benefit by an ample 
water supply along the Fox River during low water stages, 
the resolution points out. 

Heavy sluicing is now conducted every spring to pre- 
vent floods, and the water has become so low in summer 
periods that commercial current and steam power are 
necessary. It has been proposed that water power users 


responding Period of 1935—Earnings for the Entire Year Were $454,614 


pay annual tolls according to the additional benefits the) 
receive. 

A preliminary survey has been made by War Depart- 
ment engineers at a cost of $12,000 and the locations have 
been chosen for the reservoirs and dams. A bill is pend- 
ing in Congress to appropriate $6,000 to prepare the neces- 
sary maps and plans. The project is to be pushed as 
urgent because of flood damage, and desirable as a means 
of furnishing employment. 


Industrial Relations Association 


R. W. Mahoney, of the Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., was elected program chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Association at a meeting last week 
at Appleton. The organization is made up of personnel 
men of the paper mills in Wisconsin, and 26 were present. 
Charles G. Eubank, of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., was elected secretary to succeed Mr. 
Mahoney. 

The evening was spent in a discussion of the unem- 
ployment insurance law which goes into effect July 1. 
Speakers were Dr. Paul Rausenbush and Ellis Taft, of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis. 
They explained the computation of benefits, the records 
necessary, and the manner of applying the law among 
workmen who are entitled to withdrawals from the re- 
serves deposited by various mills. Complete individual 
records for each employee were urged. 

The association voted to suspend meetings until October. 


Paper Chemistry Institute 


Dr. J. W. Henderson, of Princeton University, has been 
added to the staff of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., according to announcement made by Law- 
rence College. He will assume his new duties late in the 
summer in instruction in physics and research in that field. 

Announcement has been made of the engagement of 
Stephen Kukolich, research chemist at the Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis., and Miss Helen Werner, of 
Appleton, Wis., assistant to the librarian at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry. Mr. Kukolich is a graduate of the 
Institute. The wedding will take place in June. 

Another engagement is also announced, that of Ward 
Harrison, a student at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
and Miss Martha Jentz, of Appleton, Wis. Their mar- 
riage will take place in October. Mr. Harrison has ac- 
cepted a position with the Riegel Paper Company, Milford, 
N. J., where the couple will reside after their marriage. 


Bids on Distinctive Papers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., May 13, 1936—The Treasury De- 
partment has received the following bids for approxi- 
mately 825 tons of distinctive paper; Crane & Co., at 37 
cents per pound for 75 per cent linen and 25 per cent cot- 
ton and 36 cents for 50 per cent linen and 50 per cent cot- 
ton ; Collins Manufacturing Company for 100 or 200 tons; 
39% cents per pound for 75 per cent linen and 25 per cent 
cotton; and 38% cents for 50 per cent linen and 50 per 
cent cotton. 
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ask Anybody 


who has a 


Hydrafiner 


how 


IT WILL-—SAVE YOU MONEY 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 
REDUCE POWER COSTS 
IMPROVE THE SHEET 
CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


-Pilts- 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N.Y. 


“Your Paper is Made in Your Beaters” 
“But Is It Hydrafined?” 
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Price Bros. Reorganization Efforts Proceed 


Bankruptcy Expenses Aggregate Approximately $700,000 In Three Years 
and Nineteen Days—Plans Underway to end Costly Receivership—Alumi- 
num Interests Are Prepared to Submit a Further Offer to Shareholders 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Monreal, Que., May 11, 1936—Efforts are under way 
to break the new deadlock in connection with the lifting of 
receivership from Price Bros. & Co., the expenses of which 
receivership, according to one paper are “staggering.” To 
support this description it is stated that the meeting held 
in Quebec City on April 29—three years and nineteen days 
after Price Bros. & Co. went into bankruptcy—figures 
were submitted to shareholders and creditors showing that 
up to that time costs in connection with the bankruptcy 
had aggregated nearly $700,000, or around $230,830 yearly. 

According to the Montreal Financial Times, there is 
prejudice in some quarters against the idea of the control 
of Price Bros. going to the United States, as would be the 
case if the plan put forward by the Aluminum interests 
through its subsidiaries were adopted. It is admitted that 
these subsidiaries, who. now own the bulk of the 1st mort- 
gage bonds of the company, would appear to be in the driv- 
er’s seat in so far as the ultimate fate of the big newsprint 
organization is concerned. Representatives of these sub- 
sidiaries have stated that they are prepared to submit a 
further offer which will preserve some equity in the new 
company for both preferred and common stockholders. It 
is generally assumed, however, that any offer to sharehold- 
ers of Price Bros. by Pacona would, in its terms, fall con- 

‘siderably short of the provision made for them under the 
company plan. 

If this new offer is refused, the Saguenay Company, 
through the Pacona Company affiliation, can, if they feel 
so disposed, demand payment for their entire holdings of 
first mortgage bonds, approximating $11,000,000. This 
would bring affairs close to the point of foreclosure, unless 
the shareholder underwriters are in a position to purchase 
the bonds without additional common stock sweetening to 
the already large capitalization of their scheme of reor- 
ganization. 

Foreclosure could be prevented only in view of the little 
likelihood of any reconciliation between the two groups, by 
the company redeeming the bonds and paying off accrued 
interest charges. 

At least $19,000,000 to $20,000,000 will be required to 
force Pacona out of the picture by purchase of its bond 
holdings. This figure includes the $7,500,000 which it was 
originally intended to apply toward cleaning up unsecured 
liabilities and providing additional working capital. 

The problem of the group comprising Lord Beaverbrook, 
Bowaters Paper Mills, Wood, Gundy & Co., R. O. Sweezey 
& Co., W. C. Pitfield & Co., Royal Securities Corp., Drury 
& Co. and other Canadian investment dealers, is how to 
raise the $12,000,000 and what concessions will the pre- 
ferred and common shareholders have to make for this 
additional capital. 


Canadian Budget Benefits U. S. Paper Industry 


Under the budget just presented to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment are a number of concessions which are of interest to 
United States paper making and allied industries. First 
and foremost among these is the fact that Canadian maga- 
zine publishers have won their fight for some concessions 
to offset the free entry given to American periodicals in 
the trade agreement with the United States. 


During debate of that agreement in Parliament certain 
members said the Canadian publishers were not asking for 
a restoration of the duty against American publications, 
but for easier conditions of entry for their raw materials, 

As a consequence, the federal Minister of Finance, in 
the budget just presented, announced the removal of the 
sales tax on paper and ink used by magazine publishers, 
and also announced that a 50 per cent drawback has been 
granted on their imported paper, also free entry of plates, 
etc., formerly dutiable at 15 per cent, and free entry of in- 
serts, etc., formerly dutiable at an average of 2214 per cent. 

There are some further modifications of the tariff of a 
more or less important nature. In connection with the 
changes made it should be noted that in the trade agree- 
ment with the United States the tariff concessions by Can- 
ada included the extension to the United States of the 
Intermediate Tariff in its entirety. Also that under the 
agreement each country agreed to accord to the commerce 
of the other unconditional most-favored nation treat- 
ment in respect to customs duties and related matter. 

This means that if either country reduce any customs 
duty, either autonomously or in connection with a trade 
agreement with a foreign country, the like article of the 
other country will immediately get the benefit of the re- 
duced, rate. 


Gummed Products Co. Installs Machinery 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, May 11, 1936—The Gummed Products 
Company of Troy is installing a new 80-inch sheeter with 
automatic layboy, and automatic counter and ream marker, 
and a new 96-inch Seybold guillotine cutter, obtained in 
this city from the manufacturers. 

New laboratory equipment also has been installed in the 
Troy mills which are now among the most complete of 
their kind in the country. 

One of the new gummed tape mills has been equipped 
with two new Camachine high speed slitters, and new 
three-color rotary press, a wood core making machine and 
a new press for printing the cores. 

Troy, as a manufacturing center, is fast taking its place 
in the forefront. Although not a large city, it has attained 
zreater success within the past few years than many of its 
larger neighbors. The gummed paper and tape mills have 
done much to add prestige to this little city, which during 
the entire length of the depression, continued to be busy 
and prosperous. 


Parker Has New Plan in Philadelphia 


Joseph Parker & Son Company of New Haven, Conn., 
has announced that the sales of Parker blottings in Phila- 
delphia will be on a triple agency basis. 

All sales will be handled by the following three Philadel- 
phia paper mechants, Quaker City Paper Company, Ray- 
mond & McNutt Company, and Schuylkill Paper Company. 

This action on the part of America’s oldest blotting pa- 
per manufacturer is in line with plans of the company to 
confine the sales of its products in cities where it is practi- 
cal to do so. 
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KABLE KORD 


challenges any flat 


belt you are using! 


L. practically every industry ... on flat drives of all 
sizes and kinds, Kable Kord is demonstrating superior 
performance and longer life over belting that cost double 
the price. The 10” x 240” Kable Kord, seen in the repro- 
duction from a photograph of a refrigeration drive, is 
one of thousands that are saving money for their users. 
At your first opportunity, try Kable Kord. . . endless 
or in roll... on any flat drive, preferably one that’s 
been tough for other belting. Kable Kord’s efficiency, 
durability and freedom from attention alone will justify 


your action... and comparative costs will amaze you. 


OUTER JACKET 
PROTECTS ALL 
1 CORDS, FORMING 

yj 2-BELTS-IN-1 


Write today for a free copy of the TWO-BELTS 
Kable Kord Data Book. ! N _ Oo N E 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony Philadelphia 


Manufacturers OF COMPLETE LINE OF POWER BELTING 


V-belts *" Kable Kord Roll and Endless Fiat Belting: Planer Belts -Speedage Endless Fabric Belts * Cone Belts 
Roving Frame Belts * Moulded Rubber Belts * Winder Belts * Spinner Belts © Refrigerator and Washing Machine Belts 


yor Belts * Round Roll and Endless Fabric Belting © End Belting d| Cotton Belt Laundry »d Ribbons 


LecCr Rien IN QUALITY BELTS SINCE 1903 
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Paper Business Comparatively Dull In Chicago 


Demand for Various Grades of Paper Light, Due to Normal Seasonal Re- 
action—Sulphite Bonds and Kraft Papers Display Greatest Strength—News- 
print Situation Gradually Improving—Book Papers Moderately Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 11, 1936—The Chicago paper market 
continued comparatively dull during the past week. De- 
mand gave evidence of quietening down for the normal 
seasonal reaction although the market structure indicated 
strength in virtually every line. Improved tone reported 
in sulphite bonds and in krafts were features of a week 
otherwise comparatively colorless. Improvement in ad- 
vertising lineage together with other internal developments 
were quoted optimistically by newsprint representatives 
here while groundwood headquarters were satisfied with 
the condition of that market. Bonds and ledgers were 
quiet and little changed. Book was in less demand, al- 
though steady, while covers were virtually unchanged. 
Local meetings of the writing paper and book paper ex- 
ecutives within the respective associations, both held at the 
Blackstone, were not reported upon publicly as to results. 
Waste papers, except in a very few instances, indicated 
that the demand market was fairly well surfeited. 

The Chicago Paper Association held its regular meeting 
at the Blackstone Hotel on April 28 and elected Henry 
Borchardt, of the Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Company, to 
take the position of vice-president left open by the resig- 
nation of J. D. H. Murphy of the Hanchett Paper Com- 
pany who, it is understood, is devoting his entire time as 
a representative of mill interests. Mr. Borchardt, who 
will govern the industrial relationships of the association, 
was elected vice-president of Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily 
Company early in the year. At the meeting last week the 
association also continued its discussion of plans of the 
Middle States Associates to put conditional purchasing 
contracts in effect among paper merchants. Many mem- 
bers of the local association are said to believe that the 
plan would aid particularly in overcoming rebate handi- 
caps and give the local industry a much better chance to 
compete with mail order houses, chain stores and others 
eliminating jobber services. It is reported that legal ex- 
perts feel the conditional purchasing contracts not to be 
illegal nor in restraint of trade. 


News of the Industry 


The new promotional literature issued by the Rag Con- 
tent Paper Manufacturers Association is making a favor- 
able impression in this territory. “Magic Carpet of Mod- 
ern Business is the Quality Letterhead” is the title of the 
newest mailing piece which presents the need of high 
quality paper in general business use. The folder utilizes 
both illustrations and copy to put over the thought. It 
is printed on 100 per cent rag paper. 

The Sisalkraft Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, reports unusually gratifying success in the develop- 
ment of Fibreen Crepe Wrap for the use of the furniture 
industry. The new furniture packing material is said to 
lower packing costs; give shipments better production and 
eliminate waste time by reduction of claims against car- 
riers. The product is made with heavy crepe kraft sheets, 
a double core of water-proofing compound reinforced with 
non-elastic, crossed Sisal fibers and combined under head 
and pressure to make a tough and durable packing sheet. 
Fibreen crepe is reported by Sisalkraft as being especially 


workable for the furniture industry. It is said not to 
rip, tear or puncture when being applied, is waterproof 
and air and dust proof and exceptionally durable. Fibreen 
is available in sheets or rolls up to 84 inches width. It is 
also widely used in the manufacture of waterproof bags 
for quick lime manufacturers and by steel companies in 
wrapping protecting open car shipments of sheet steel 
while in transit. All Sisalkraft products are credited with 
being scientifically reenforced through the use of unspun 
sisalfibers, giving the sheets unusually effective waterproof 
qualities. 


At rate of 28 cents on newsprint paper from Canadian 
ports to Chicago, 40,000 pound carloads, has been granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be in effect 
during the time of navigation of the water routes. Routes 
having a circuity of no more than 50 per cent of direct 
mileage are reported to be participants in the new rate. 


A comprehensive exhibition of the newest in paper and 
Stationers supplies and equipment featured the 21st con- 
vention of the Illinois Booksellers and Stationers Asso- 
ciation held at Belleville, Illinois, this week. Fifty ex- 
hibitors filled the Turner Hall with displays and also con- 
tributed materially to the program of the association, a 
showing of paper making by the Graham Paper Company 
being one of the features. The convention daily was also 
published on paper provided by the Graham organization. 
The Eaton Paper Company also had a comprehensive dis- 
play of its products. 


A Chicago industrial engineer, V. D. Simons, has re- 
ceived quite a bit of attention this week following a much 
publicized announcement that he has developed a means 
of utilizing as fuel the “black liquor’ by-product of the 
paper pulp manufacturing process. Mr. Simons believes 
that the development will bring about an appreciable 
economy in paper production by eliminating the present 
need for fuels and purchased energy. He adds that power 
will be generated within the mill under the new process. 
Mr. Simons is a consulting engineer with offices at 435 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Sales and profits of the Dixie-Vortex Company in- 
creased during the first quarter of 1936 over 1935 accord- 
ing to R. C. Fenner, president. However, economies re- 
sulting from the merger are not expected to be materially 
felt before next year. The company, in its first official 
meeting following the merger of the Individual Drinking 
Cup Company and Vortex Company, elected Hugh Moore 
formerly head of the Individual company, as chairman of 
the board; Mr. Fenner as president and W. J. Hamlin, 
S. J. Graham, C, F. Dawson and J. E. McGiffert, vice- 
presidents. 


The importance of quality paper in sales planning is 
stressed by the most recent folder issued by Bermingham 
& Prosser and Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago dis- 
tributors in outlining the qualities of Oxford papers and 
of Oxford Mainefold Coated in particular. “Planning for 
Printing With a Purpose” is the title of the release and 
the urge that the trade give printed salesmanship a bigger 
payload to carry is built around some effective four color 
illustrations indicating the quality of the stock itself. 
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Philadelphia Paper Industry Has Good Outlook 


Slight Falling Off in Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Pre- 
dicted for July and August—Paper Business Expected to Pick Up Briskly 


Following Presidential Election—On Parade Exposition—New Scott Issue 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1936—The general opinion 
in the paper trade here is that business will fall off a bit 
in July and August from present levels, but that the drop 
will be less than seasonal and that after election, no mat- 
ter what the results, business will pick up briskly for the 
balance of the year. 

Association Activities 


The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Paper and 
Cordage Association will be held Friday, May 15, at the 
Adelphia Hotel at 12:30. E. K. Lay, chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, has arranged a very attractive pro- 
gram. The guest speaker will be R. D. Ginhart, Sec- 
tional Manager of the Keystone Telephone Company, who 
will conduct a Round Table discussion on the subject of 
salesmanship. He proposes to question those present, 
comparing various sales methods and results obtained. 
This is a departure from the regular meeting and should 
prove extremely valuable. 

This is the last meeting before the June “Outing” so 
it behooves every member to turn out to learn the latest 
developments. Quite a few prizes have already been do- 
nated and the chairman says the more the merrier. As 
Mr. Lay puts it: 

“Tt doesn’t do any of us a bit of harm to get out and 
play a bit and mix around with our business friends and 
competitors. There may not be many weighty business 
problems settled at these summer outings, but they do 
establish the fact that the hard-hitting, oy + competitive 
Tom, Dick or Harry is a pretty good guy after all and a 
good fellow to know. 

“During the long winter season—and especially since 
1929—we’ve all been a bit susceptible to a sort of mental 
indigestion or brain fuzziness, all of which is best dispelled 
by a day in the open with a bunch of good fellows who 
talk the same trade language. 

“The moral of all this is: when you get a notice from 
your association secretary or outing chairman, asking if 
you are coming to the outing, answer immediately with a 
“Yes,” thereby setting a record (for most of those who 
are going think the chairman ought to know that by 
mental telepathy) and also thereby giving the rest of the 
crowd a chance to see that you, yourself, are a pretty good 
guy too.” 

The Wrapping Paper Division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association will hold its bi-monthly meeting on 
Thursday evening, May 14th in the Adelphia Hotel. _ T. 
H. B. Smythe, chairman, will preside. 


On Parade Exposition 


Once more Philadelphia lifts her banners high and tells 
her story to the world. The second annual Philadelphia 
On Parade Exposition, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, opened on Thursday morning, 
May 7, at Convention Hall and the Commercial Museum 
to turn the spotlight on the Nation’s third largest com- 
munity. The fair with its 125 exhibits and its wide va- 
nety of special events closes Saturday night, May 16. In 
the Centenary Firms in the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce here in Philadelphia, are three leading paper 


mills, namely: McDowell Paper Mills of Manayunk, Dill 
& Collins and Shyrock Brothers who maintain a warehouse 
and offices at 924-26-28 Cherry street, and its mill is sit- 
uated in Downingtown. Dill & Collins was established 
in 1690, McDowell Paper Mills in 1827 and Shyrock 
Brothers in 1790. 

In the winter of 1829-30 George A. Shyrock bought 
from Rush and Muhlenberg of Philadelphia, a boiler with 
which he cooked the straw for making from 150 to 200 
reams of crown wrapping paper each 24 hours in his mill 
at Chambersburg, Pa. He soon discovered that when the 
paper “broke between the press roll and lay-boy, it some- 
times accumulated in six or eight lamina around the press 
roll, and formed a solid and beautiful Binder’s Board.” 
And that was the beginning of the Shyrock-made paper 
boards for which the firm has been known from that day 
to this. 


Although many changes have taken place in the 144 
years since the business was established, it has remained 
constantly in control of the Shyrock family and together 
with McDowell Paper Mills and Dill & Collins are unique 
in that all three of these firms have remained in control 
of the respective families down through the ages. 

The late Samuel S. Shyrock, Sr., said, about fifteen 
years ago, that business methods in the production and 
sale of paper boards had changed greatly even within his 
lifetime.- He could recall the days when the maximum 
carload shipment was only about eight tons and when a 
shipment of coal to a plant was only about four tons. In 
his earlier days, he said, paper left the mill in charge of a 
supervisor who slept on a bunk in the freight car, accom- 
panying the goods to its destination and then returning 
with a carload of raw material. 


New Scott Paper Co. Issue 


An offering of not more than 31,669 shares of no par 
common stock of the Scott Paper Company is being un- 
derwritten by Cassatt & Co., Inc., and Charles D. Barney 
& Co. The registration statement filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has become effective as of 
May 3. 

Holders of common stock as of May 14 will be entitled 
to subscribe for the above additional shares on the basis 
of one share for every eight shares held on that date at 
a price of $50 per share. The subscription privilege will 
expire on June 4, after which date the “rights” will have 
no value. 


H. H. Hanson Heads W. C. Hamilton & Sons 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons announce the election of H. H. 


Hanson as their new president. Mr. Hanson has been 
connected with W, C. Hamilton & Sons in the capacity of 
general manager since 1928, and has long been associated 
with the paper industry, having been formerly connected 
with the Eastern Manufacturing Company of Bangor, 
Maine, and the Brown Company of Portland, Maine. Un- 
der Mr. Hanson’s guidance all present policies of the com- 
pany will be continued. 
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LARGE CAPACITY 


@ The Cranetitt Trap meets the 
need for large-capacity traps of long 
life and minimum maintenance re- 
quirements in the pulp and paper mill. 

Simple in construction and designed 
to handle large amounts of condensate 
per hour without appreciable valve 
wear, CRANETILT Traps can be relied 
upon to maintain their initial tight- 
ness with practically unlimited dura- 
bility and minimum attention. Design 
features contributing toward long 
maintained tightness are: intermit- 
tent operation; relatively low velocity 
discharge owing to exceptionally large 


valve opening; valve disc and seat of CRANETILT Non-Return 


special hard, wear-resisting, non-cor- 
rosive metal; quick opening and 
closing. 

CRANETILT Traps are easy to inspect. All 
vital parts are outside the tank making access 
quick on the rare occasions when attention may 
be required. 

CRANETILT Traps are available from stock in 
a complete range of sizes and capacities, in non- 
return, direct-return and lift- 
ing types. Your local Crane 
branch or distributor can give 
you further details on Crane 
traps, valves and fittings and 
can fill your requirements 
quickly. 


When you attend the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Convention in Grand Rapids, 
June 24, 25, and 26, plan to visit Crane Co. in 
Chicago. Interesting tour through Crane Co.’s ex- 
tensive Chicago plant being arranged. See Tom 
Ireland at the Convention. 


Traps in Battery Installation 


CRANETILT TRAP 


Steam working pressures up to 250 pounds 
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1 TANKS OF MALLEABLE IRON, CAST IN ONE 

PIECE OF UNIFORM THICKNESS. TESTED AT 
800 POUNDS. WITHSTAND SEVERE STRAINS. RE- 
SISTANT TO CORROSIVE ACTION OF HOT 
CONDENSATION, 


FEW PARTS. ALL VALVES AND MOVING 
PARTS ON OUTSIDE OF TANK, READILY 
ACCESSIBLE. 


WORKING PARTS OF VALVE OF VERY 


HARD, DURABLE ALLOY WHICH SUC- 
CESSFULLY RESISTS CUTTING EFFECTS OF 


CONDENSATE. 
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| | : TRUNNIONS AND ALL WATER PASSAGES ARE 


a OF FULL AREA. DISCHARGE VALVE OPENING 
50 PER CENT GREATER THAN TRUNNION INLET SIZE—REDUCES VELOCITY AND WIRE-DRAWING. 
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INTERMITTENT DISCHARGE OF CONDENSATE AND KNIFE-LIKE CUTOFF REDUCE WEAR 
5 AND FUEL WASTE. 


SUITED FOR USE ON RETURN LINES WHERE PRESSURE MAY VARY FROM A VACUUM TO 
6 HIGH STEAM PRESSURE. 


MADE IN NON-RETURN TYPE FOR DISCHARGING INTO TANK, HOT-WELL OR ATMOS- 
7 PHERE; IN RETURN TYPE FOR RETURNING CONDENSATE TO BOILERS; AND IN THREE- 
VALVE TYPE FOR LIFTING, AND, WHEN SO ORDERED, FOR USE AS VACUUM OR METERING TRAP. 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 


PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Outlook for Paper Industry Bright in Ontario 


Majority of Fine Paper Mills Continue Fairly Active, Although Few Ma- 
chines Are Running At Full Capacity—Increased Demand Experienced for 
Coated Papers—Coarse Paper Situation Improves Slightly—Abitibi Report 


[FROM OUR KEGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., May 11, 1936—The second quarter of 

the present year has started off with a good prospect for 
both the mills and the distributors and with a satisfactory 
record to look back upon since the beginning of 1936. 
Just at the moment the volume of business is not large 
but the first three months of the present year proved quite 
satisfactory and recorded a nice gain over the correspond- 
ing period of last year both in volume of turnover and 
profits. Sales were very little affected by world condi- 
tions and the rearrangement of the tariff rates and budget 
figures by the Dominion Parliament, and while there were 
some quiet spells in coarse papers and an occasional falling 
off in demand for fine papers business on the whole has 
been very good in nearly all paper lines since the present 
vear opened. 
The beginning of May found most of the fine paper 
mills fairly busy, although it cannot be said that the ma- 
chines were any distance in advance of orders. Just now 
there is some difficulty keeping the machines operating at 
fair capacity and few of them are running full. There is 
enough fine paper being sold, however, to provide quite an 
active market and things generally in respect to book, 
bonds, writings and ledgers are satisfactory. Most of the 
wholesale paper houses are doing quite a nice business and 
the volume or sales has been generally increased. 

One satisfactory feature of both mills and distributors 
is that coated stock has undergone an increased demand 
of late and mills making this and other fine lines of paper 
have been quite busy during the past quarter. There has 
been a building up of demand for the better grades of 
paper and the market generally is in a healthy condition. 


Coarse Paper Demand Slightly Increased 


Coarse papers have slightly increased as far as demand 
is concerned but the market for both coarse papers and 
paper bags is not as active as was expected would be the 
case after a fairly quiet winter and spring. There is quite 
a good call for Canadian blanks, blottings and tags and 
the light weight paper market continues strong with a good 
demand for all tissue lines, such as towels, fancy crepes, 
toilets and similar classes of paper. There is also a good 
market for glassine, grease-proof and waxing. The paper 
converting trade continues somewhat quiet and demand 
for envelopes and general stationery is more or less light 
with spotty conditions prevailing. Board mills are fairly 
busy and most of the mills are operating close to capacity. 
The paper box trade is only moderately active and printing 
houses are making only light demands on the paper houses. 


End of Pulp Strikes Seen 


With loopholes in the Industrial Standard Act removed, 
ouis Fine, administrator, told the Personnel Association 
of Toronto, in the Walker House this week, labor troubles 
had ceased and an increase of 1,500 jobs could be ex- 
pected in the Thunder Bay District this year. Due to dis- 
putes featuring last year’s pulpwood operations, only 60,- 
cords were delivered, although the lumbermen had 
contracted to supply 100,000 cords. 
This year, however, the industry will be able to fill the 
‘ontracted amount, he said, emphasizing the co-operation 


now evident between workers and employers. “There will 
be no more labor strikes,” he said. “The workers and em- 
ployers have signed schedules under the act, which will 
give between 1,000 and 1,500 more jobs for longer periods. 
This is the first agreement of its kind in Canada,” he 
declared. 


Abitibi May Show Improved Income 


Creditors of Abitibi Power and Paper Company should 
receive next week the annual statement of the receiver 
and manager. Despite an increase in production by the 
company to 289,095 tons as compared with 239,410 tons 
in 1934, the fact that the price of newsprint remained un- 
changed from 1934 and that operating costs were higher 
would seem to indicate little improvement in operating 
profit which amounted to $1,956,449 in 1934. In the first 
quarter of 1936 there was some increase in tonnage, which, 
with the increase of $1 in the price of newsprint, enabled 
the company to show some improvement over the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1935. 


In 1934 the company paid out $96,973 on U. S. exchange 
and this item might be expected to change to a credit in 
1935 since U. S. funds were selling at a premium of up 
to 2 per cent, in terms of Canadian funds. Also, in 1934, 
the receivership was credited with $137,082 from interest 
and discounts earned. If this income were maintained in 
1935 there would be another $100,000 to be added as a re- 
sult of the common dividend paid by the wholly-owned 
Provincial Paper Company. On this basis the receiver 
may be able to show net income of $2,100,000 as compared 
with $1,996,558 in 1934. 


Interest owing on purchase contracts and receiverships’ 
certificates, and the cost of carrying idle mills are the 
principal charges deducted from net income. The total 
of such charges, including legal and receiver's charges 
and write-offs, totalled $1,042,630 in 1934 and left net 
profit of $953,928 available for depreciation, depletion and 
bond interest. If there has been no major change in in- 
terest and carrying charges, the receiver may show net 
profit in excess of $1,000,000 for 1935. 


Tariff May Save Few Dollars 


“It won’t make any material difference, but it is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction,” stated T. S. Young, 
general manager Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., 
Toronto, commenting on the fact that under the new 
budget just brought down at Ottawa, printing paper and 
ink used in magazines and periodicals are to be exempt 
from sales tax. “It is not so much as we expected,” he 
said. “But we are grateful for what the Government has 
done, and it may save us a few dollars.” Any advantage 
to the publishers, Mr. Young thought, would be felt more 
in the matter of paper than ink and such an advantage 
would be passed on to the reader by putting more and bet- 
ter illustrations into magazines of general interest and also 
by using a better class of paper. Trade papers would not 
feel the difference very much. United States trade papers 
did not always meet Canadian requirements from the news 
point of view, and in any event, trade magazine require- 
ments as to paper are not heavy. 
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New York TAPPI and Superintendents Meet 


The Northern New York group of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the New York- 
Canadian Division of the Superintendents Association met 
at the Leonard Hotel, St. Catharines, Ont., on May 8 
and 9. 

Friday was devoted largely to mill visits and social fel- 
lowship. Among the mills visited were those of the On- 
tario Paper Company, Interlake Tissue Mills, Alliance 
Paper Mills, Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Brantford 
Felt and Roofing Company and Provincial Paper Mills. 

The luncheon speaker was Capt. A. A, Schmon, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Paper Company who spoke on recip- 
rocal tariff questions relating to the United States and 
Canada. He expressed the view that certain paper mill 
machinery should have a lower duty. 


George Carruthers Acts as Toastmaster 


The banquet in the evening was featured by an after- 
dinner address by Louis Blake Duff, president of the 
Niagara Finance Company, who entertained the gathering 
with well-selected witticisms. George Carruthers, president 
of the Interlake Tissue Mills was toastmaster. Following 
the dinner there was an enjoyable entertainment and 
dancing. 

The Saturday program featured the following papers: 
“Development of Paper Drying,” by F. L. Shonkwiler of 
the Midwest Fulton Machine Company ; “Rollstone Press 
Rolls” by F. L. Barstow of the U. S. Rubber Company ; 
and “Application of Nitrocellulose and Other Materials 
in the Paper Industry,” by H. B. Shankweiler of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Corporation. 

Luncheon was held in the Taylor & Bate Spire Raths- 
keller. This was followed by entertainment. 

Among those present were: 

C. E. Lagden, D, R. Dick, B. D. Millidge, E. J. Thom, 
and R. N. Armstrong, Howard Smith Paper Mills; John 
F. McKenaiz, Don Valley Paper Company; D. A. Cam- 
eron, H. E. Karberg, H. McKay, Harry Went, A. E. H. 
Fair, W. Turner, H. Hookings, J. R. Leslie, W. A. Wood- 
ruff, P. F. J. Dolan, M. W. Leeson and George W. Pauline, 
Alliance Paper Mills; J. F. Wilson and James F. Wilson, 
Thorold Pulp Company, Ltd.; John Ball, W. J. Patton, 
Henry Zieman, and P. W. Codwise, Beaver Wood Fibre 
Company, Ltd. 

Luther C. H. Beighey, Arthur O. Spierling, B. A. Krebs 
and Charles R. Tait, Hammermill Paper Company; R. D. 
Paul, Brantford Felt and Paper Company, Ltd.; P. J. 
Ball, Endicott Johnson Corporation; R. M. Cook, Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company; F. C. Goodwill, St. Regis Paper 
Company; Arthur J. Loman, Tonawanda Boxboard Com- 
pany; Robert F. Englehardt, Oswego Falls Corporation ; 
F. E. Caton, Upson Company; Herbert Lippett and Dr. 
Bristol, International Paper Company; N. Blankenship, 
Garden City Paper Mills Company, Ltd.; M. O. Neilson 
and Fred Dority, J. R. Booth, Ltd. 

G. E. Rausch, G. E. Carruthers, John Grant and E. R. 
Wand, Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd.; W. S. Kidd, Howard 
Kennedy, R. G. Johnstone and C. Ludington, E. B. Eddy 
Company, Ltd.; Fred W. Brownell, Knowlton Brothers; 
W. J. Livingston, and A. B. Julin, Dexter Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company; H. R. Wheeler, Victoria Paper Mills 
Company ; Geo. S. Green, A. L, Stansel, G. I. Hoover, R. 
C. Mode, F. M. H. Cushing, Treff Imbleau, E. W. Bush, 
sor K. Walls and W. McCrea, Provincial Paper Mills, 
Ltd. 


John H. Rich, Foster Paper Company; Albert H. Car- 
roll, Racquette River Paper Company; H. B. McAdam, 


Roy W. Shaver, L. D, Anderson, and Ralph Hayes, On- 
tario Paper Company; Harold A. Webb, Albia Box and 
Paper Company; C. A. Johnson, John McCrystle, and 
H. J. Humphreys, Brown Corporation ; J. C. Halliday and 
M. M. Meacham, Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Ltd.; 
R. W. Haynes, Newton Falls Paper Company; J. D. Kane, 
Flower City Tissue Mills. 

F. L. Armour, Taylor Instrument Company of Canada; 
M. F. Peiler, Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd.; 
Geo. A. Thompson, Jr., B. F. Perkins and Son; Gus L. 
Holm and James Derrico, Derrico Company, Inc.; C. P. 
Reaper, Canadian Ingersoll Rand Company; E. O. Hem- 
street, Canadian Carborundum Company; Thos. Hooker 
Trimble, Hooker Electrochemical Company; R. M. 
Radsch, Appleton Machine Company ; F. Casciani, Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company; W. J. Sharpe, George Christie 
Company; Wm. H. Monsson, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company ; O, P. Arnold, Stowe-Woodward, Inc. ; Edw. A. 
MacKinnon, Canadian Industries, R. C. Williamson, N. C. 
Hobson, Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

C. N. Demers, Taylor Instrument Companies; E. D. 
Wilkes, Mason-Neilan Regulator Company; George P. 
Graham, Canada Starch Sales Company; L. E. Mosher, 
Crane, Ltd.; E. S. Dunham, Porritts & Spencer; A. FE. G. 
Medley, Hydraulic Machinery Company, Ltd.; F. L. 
Shonkwiler, Midwest-Fulton Machine Company; J. A. 
Dickinson, Crane, Ltd.; J. A. Williamson, Carborundum 
Company; L. E. Fleck, Georgetown, Ont.; R. G. Macdon- 
ald, secretary of TAPPI; D. L. Slater, Smart Turner 
Machine Company, Ltd.; Homer M. Rice, DuPont Com- 
pany; Harold O. Bing, Beloit Iron Works. 

Switzer, Heller & Merz; C. M. Thompson, Canadian 
Fairbanks Morse Company; A. Morrison Calvert, De- 
laney & Pettit, Ltd.; F. G. Tripp, and C. M. Carmichael, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd.; E. F. Tucker, Canadian Steb- 
bins Engineering and Manufacturing Company; E. M. 
Webster, National Refractories, Ltd.; John P. Glenn and 
J. H. Bell, Foster Wheeler Corporation. 

G. W. Tripp, Treadwell Supply Company; Bob Craw, 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd.; Wm. F. Walton, Chro- 
mium Corporation of America; H. D. Davison, Welland 
Electric Steel Foundry; E. T. Sterne, Brantford, Ont.; J. 
Nolan, Canadian Brass Company; F. W. Brooker, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company; D. Douglas, and Harry 
Cox, B. F. Goodrich Company of Canada; J. B. Ventu- 
rini, Cameron Machine Company. 

W. G. Marsden, Marsden Sales; W. C. Stansel, Mille 
Roches, Ont.; E. J. Johnstone, Lockport Felt Company; 
H. A. Horstmann, General Dyestuff Corporation; E. J. 
Buell, Niagara Wire Weaving Company; Ed. S. Cooper, 
Canadian Industries Ltd.; O. F. Lanes, and G. E. Oster- 
heldt, Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation ; J. W. Hibbs, 
Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, Ltd.; John Cornell, 
The Paper Mill; J. N. Stephenson, Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada. 

N. R. Trousdale, L. E. Macrae and H. M. Rogers, St. 
Catharines, Ont.; G. W. Craigie, American Pulp and Pa- 
per Mill Superintendents Association; T. M. Parr, Can- 
adian Ingersoll Rand Company; Geo. A. Engert, Dilts 
Machine Works, Inc.; W. B. Christie, Toronto, Ont.; J. 
Pullan, E. Pullan, Ltd.; A. H. Stanton, Mason-Neilan 
Regulator Company ; William E. Brown, American Wring- 
er Company; G. H. Spencer, E. D. Jones and Sons Com- 
pany; Herbert S. Leonard, Merrimac Chemical Company ; 
Albert L. Ball, Carborundum Company; W. J. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Steam Specialty Company; A. B. Williams, 
American Wringer Company; F. D. Barstow, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company. 
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Fred K. Shankweiler and M. J. Maguire, Paper Makers 
Chemical Corporation; R. A. Dorner, W. S. Tyler Com- 

y of Canada, Ltd.; Donale M. Waterous, Waterous, 
Limited; F. A. Lucas, and F. R. McDonald, Peacock 
Brothers, Ltd.; Bryant Currier, W. S. Tyler Company ; 
E, W. Camp, and H. Peters, National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Ltd.; A. C. McGiverin, &; A. Porteous, and 
T. H. Anderson, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 

Among the ladies present were: 

Mrs. H. M. Rogers, Mrs. J. M. Parr, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Engert, Mrs. A. H, Stanton, Mrs. M. J. Maguire, Mrs. 
P, J. Ball, Mrs. O. P. Arnold, Mrs. B. A. Krebs, Mrs. 
Mumby, Mrs. C. R. Tait, Mrs. F. C. Goodwill, Mrs. E. 
Lauriel, Mrs. Wm. H. Monsson, Miss Evelyn C. Spierling, 
Mrs. L. C. H. Beighey, Mrs. F. R. McDonald. 

Mrs. F. K. Shankweiler, Mrs. F. A. Lucas, Mrs. Albert 
L. Ball, Mrs. R. M. Armstrong, Mrs. E. C. Anderson, Mrs. 
M. W. Leeson, Mrs. P. F. J. Dolan, Mrs. Oliver, Miss B. 
Lousley, Mrs. John Grant, Mrs, A. E. H. Fair, Mrs. Harry 
Went, Mrs. H. McKay, Mrs. D. A. Cameron, Mrs. C. E. 
Lagden, Mrs. H. R. Wheeler, Mrs. D. R. Dick, Mrs, F. 
G. Trippe, Mrs. B. D. Millidge. ; 

Mrs. H. E. Gresham, Mrs. F. W. Brooker, Miss Cather- 
ine Davison, Mrs. H. D. Davison, Mrs. Wm. F. Walton, 
Mrs. G. I. Hoover, Mrs. J. R. Venturini, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Rich, Mrs. H. B. McAdam, Mrs. A. M. Calvert, Mrs. 
James Hanlon, Mrs. John McKenzie, Mrs. Fred. Brownell, 
Mrs. H. A. Webb, Mrs. L. E. MacRae. 

Mrs. W. A. Woodruff, Mrs. J. R. Leslie, Mrs. G, E. 
Carruthers, Mrs. H. Hookings, Mrs. W. Turner, Mrs. H. 
E. Kerberg, Mrs. R. W. Hynes, Mrs. Treff Imbleau, Mrs. 
E. W. Bush, Miss Ruth Rausch, Mrs. G. E. Rausch, Mrs. 
W. J. Parks, Mrs. Elsie I. Milne. 


David Kaye Joins H. & J. Shapiro 


Continuing its rapid program of expansion, the H. & J. 
Shapiro Company, Inc. has increased its sales organization 
with the addition of David Kaye, who joined them May 1. 

Mr. Kaye has been associated with the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry for many years, beginning first as a practical printer 
and lithographer. For the past twenty years he has been 
an important factor in paper trade, and in his present 
capacity Mr. Kaye will continue to solicit the printing 
and lithographing industry. 

As heretofore, he will always be available to render any 
assistance that might be required in the solution of the 
many paper problems that might arise. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons To Increase Capital 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

RENSSELAER, N. Y., May 11, 1936—Permission has been 
granted F. C. Huyck & Sons on increase shares and capi- 
tal stock of the company. The company will double its 
shares which are now 33,334 with no par value to 66,668 
with a par value. Half of the new shares will be pre- 
ferred and the remainder common. The capital stock of 
the company is to be increased from $500,010 to $1,833,- 
370. The certificate was signed by H. M. Ashby, president. 


W. O. Johnson Resigns from Strathmore 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Woronoco, Mass, May 12, 1936—W. O. Johnson, vice- 
president and manager of the Strathmore Paper Company 
mills has resigned his post after a service of 37 years 
with the company. He resides in Westfield. 
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American Paper Products Co. to Start 


The American Paper Products Company, Inc., of which 
J. M. Rubinstein is the president, has just started its new 
factory for the production of paper bags at 42-24 Orchard 
street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

J. M. Rubinstein, head of the company, has had a wide 
experience in the paper field dating back to 1904 when he 
entered the paper jobbing business. In 1915 he went with 
the Grand Lake Company as its exclusive sales agent in 
the Metropolitan territory of New York. After the 
Grand Lake Company was absorbed by the Continental 
Paper and Bag Corporation, he was taken with the com- 
pany as sales agent on Grand Lake brands of bags and 
specialties of the Continental Paper and Bag Corportion. 
He developed for this company a valuable department 
store, chain store and syndicate business and due to his 
activities, trademark wrapping papers were inaugurated by 
Continental, 


On August 1, 1932, Mr. Rubinstein became an active 
partner and 50 per cent stock owner in the Newman-Kohn 
Paper Company, manufacturers of grocery bags and sacks. 
In February, 1936 he resigned from that company and 
began the formation of his new enterprise through which 
he will serve his many friends wilth a full line of grocery 
bags, square, flat and self-opening, sacks and specialties, 
either plain or printed in one or more colors, under his 
old firm name of the American Paper Products Company, 
Inc. The new plant is advantageously located in Queens 
Borough, Long Island City, immediately across the 59th 
street bridge. 


Shrinkage Reduced in Self-Curing Rubber 


The Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Company, Inc., Room 
519-X, 605 West Washington boulevard, Chicago, III., an- 
nounces an important development and refinement in its 
plastic rubber. The shrinkage of its cold, self-curing proc- 
ess has been reduced to about one-third that heretofore 
common in the application of rubber coatings and linings. 


The shrinkage of Selfvulc Plastic will not now exceed 
8% per cent. This means increased coverage, a thicker 
finished coating, at no increased cost. It also means de- 
creased internal strain in the rubber and that means longer 
life. 

The improved Selfvulc Plastic is thus more economical 
and more practical for all rubber coating or lining work, 
and especially for rebuilding the surfaces of conveyor belts 
which have been worn down by the abrasion of the mate- 
rials carried. The greatly decreased shrinkage means 
longer life for the rubber, and the practical elimination of 
all strains between the rubber coating or lining and the 
surface to which it is applied. 


New Non-Clogging Centrifugal Pumps 


A bulletin describing a new design of non-clogging cen- 
trifugal pump, which may be operated at standard motor 
speeds, has just been published by Morris Machine Works, 
who have specialized in building pumps of this type since 
1864. 

The bulletin explains the special design that develops 
high efficiencies and prevents slippage of pulpy material 
such as sewage, pulp, stock, etc., at high speeds. Sec- 
tional views, rating tables and dimensions of these units 
are also included in the bulletin. Plant engineers may ob- 
tain copies by addressing Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., and asking for Bulletin 160. 


Obituary 


Frederick James Swanson 


Frederick James Swanson, son of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Frederick Swanson, of 325 East 4lst street, New York, 
passed away on January 18, aged 22 years. As previously 
reported in the PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, Mr. Swanson dis- 
appeared from his home on the above date and was missing 
until Saturday last, when his body was found in a Brook- 
lyn Bay. 

Mr. Swanson was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., on June 3, 
1913 and had resided in New York with his parents during 
the last twenty years. He was educated in the Brooklyn 
public schools and the Preparatory School of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 


FREDRICK JAMES SWANSON 


Later he attended the Sewanee Military Academy at 
Sewanee, Tenn., and upon graduation returned to New 
York and entered Columbia University, where he was a 
student at the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Tau Delta Tau and Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternities. 

Mr. Swanson was an ideal type of American manhood 
and had a most attractive personality. He possessed the 
happy faculty of making sincere friends with whomever 
he became acquainted. He will be deeply mourned by a 
host of friends made during his school and college days 
and on the outside. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by his sisters, Mrs. 
Julian J. Coughlin and Miss Irene Elizabeth Swanson. 
Services were held on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 12 
at Ericson & Ericson Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To his father, Mr. O. Frederick Swanson, who has been 
a prominent member of the pulp and paper industry for 
many years, and to his mother and sisters, the staff of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL extends its deepest sympathy. 


Charles E. Robertson 

Charles E. Robertson passed away on Sunday, April 26, 
at his home in Bellows Falls, Vt. He was in his 85th 
year and until January last was a director and vice-presi- 
dent of Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., of New York City. 
He had always been identified with the paper business, 
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having operated for many years a mill in Bellows Falls and 
he represented the fourth generation of paper makers in 
his family. 

Mr. Robertson was gifted with an unusually youthful 
outlook on life and philosophical turn of mind that made 
his friendship a pleasure for those who were privileged 
to know him, 

He is survived by one son, Louis J. Robertson, a grand- 
daughter, Miss Frieda Robertson, and a sister, Mrs, 
George Babbitt. 

Funeral services were held at his home on Wednesday, 
April 29, and were attended by a host of relatives and 
friends, including members of the firm of Coy, Disbrow 
& Co., Inc. 


Walter Cabot Baylies 


Boston, Mass., May 11, 1936—Walter Cabot Baylies, 
aged 73, a director of the International Paper Company 
and of the International Paper and Power Company, and 
prominent in public utilities and industrial and financial 
interests in Boston, died May 3 at the Phillips House of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. Mr. Baylies 
had been a patient at the hospital for about ten days for 
observation and an operation was performed April 27. He 
appeared to be gaining until May 1, when there was a 
change for the worse. 

Mr. Baylies was born at Taunton, Mass., August 13, 
1862, the son of Edmund Lincoln and Nathalie Elizabeth 
(Ray) Baylies. He was of English descent, his paternal 
ancestor having migrated from Worcestershire, England 
in 1737. A great-great-grandfather, Benjamin Lincoln, 
received the sword of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
later became Secretary of War of the United States. 

Mr. Baylies was a graduate of Harvard College in the 
Class of 1884. Shortly after graduation, he was in the 
freight department of the Erie Railroad at Elmira, N. Y., 
and later transferred to the general offices of the company 
in New York, as chief clerk and assistant general freight 
agent. In November, 1889, he returned to Massachusetts, 
devoting his time to several corporations in Boston and 
Taunton. He was formerly president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston. 

Mr. Baylies is survived by his widow, Mrs. Charlotte 
(Upham) Baylies; two daughters, Mrs. Randall Clifford 
of Brookline and Mrs. Ludwig Schulze of Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., and four sons, Lincoln, George and Edmund Bay- 
lies of Boston and Walter R. Baylies of Taunton. His 
residence was at 5 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Max Emil Dejonge 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1936—Max Emil Dejonge, aged 
72, treasurer of the Louis Dejonge Company, paper manv- 
facturers of Fitchburg, Miss., and New York, died May / 
at the Phillips House of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, Boston, after a prolonged illness. He lived at 68 Sun- 
mer street, Fitchburg. 

Born in Switzerland, Mr. Dejonge came to New York 
as a young man, specialized in chemistry at school, and en- 
tered the firm at Fitchburg which his father founded im 
1900. He was the originator of some high grade photo- 
graphic papers. His concern was one of the principal m- 
dustries of Fitchburg and gave employment to many rés!- 
dents of the city. 

Mr. Dejonge followed civic affairs with great interest. 
He was a member of the Fay Club, the Oak Hill Country 
Club and Christ Episcopal Church. He was widely an¢ 
favorably known. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Dejonge; a son, Louis Dejonge: 
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a brother, Alfred Dejonge, all of Fitchburg and a daugh- 
ter, Zaydee Dejonge, of Boston and Fitchburg, are living. 

The funeral services were held at Christ Episcopal 
Church, May 9, with burial in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lewis Henry Scranton 


Boston, Mass., April 11, 1936—Lewis Henry Scranton, 
aged 82, well known in the paper trade, died recently at 
the Glazer Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 

Early in his business career, Mr. Scranton was a sales- 
man for the old firm of Cornell & Ward, New York City. 

Some time later he was salesman for the Uncas Paper 
Company, Norwich, Conn. After being with this com- 
pany, he was sales manager for the Thames River 
Specialty Company, New London, Conn., later sales man- 
ager for the Judd Paper Company. 

The last position he held was as sales manager for the 
New Haven Pulp and Board Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Scranton had been retired for about six years. Last 
fall, he broke his hip at his home in Niantic, Conn., and 
was taken to the Memorial Hospital, New London, and 
subsequently to the Glazer Hospital. 

He leaves two sons, Wilbur L. Scranton, president of 
the Chatfield Paper Company, New Haven; and Harold 
C. Scranton, sales manager of the Judd Paper Company, 
Boston ; and two daughters, Mrs. W. E. Hayden, of Hart- 
ford, and Mrs. Clayton E. Hotcskiss, of Glenbrook, Conn. 


Duty on French Cigarette Paper Reduced 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., May 13, 1936—In the trade agree- 
ment which the United States has just concluded with 
France the United States has reduced the duty on French 
cigarette paper from 60 to 45 per cent and in this connec- 
tion the State Department has the following to say: 

“Imports of cigarette paper from France in 1935 
amounted to $3,982,381. The duty is reduced from 60 per 
cent to 45 per cent. Although there is a considerable pro- 


. duction of cigarette paper in the United States, imports 


have always furnished the major part of the consumption 
of cigarette paper. This is possibly due in part to financial 
connections between the large users in this country and 
French mills. Even with the reduced duty, prices of the 
imported paper are expected to be higher than those of the 
domestic product.” 

In the treaty also assurance against increased duties is 
provided for cut paper not elsewhere specified (other than 
fancy paper) and articles of paper such as stationery, etc. 

The United States reduced the duty on papeteries from 
40 to 30 per cent. The value of these imports from France 
last year was $12,824. 


New Dilts Systems in Operation 


Two new continuous breaker beater and cleaning sys- 
tems built by the Dilts Machine Works, Inc., Fulton, N. 
Y., have recently been put into operation. One installation 
is in the new stock preparation building of the Federal 
Paper Board Company plant at Bogota, N. J., and the 
other is a new plant of the John H. Heald Company at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Both systems include a Dilts continuous breaker beater 
With the latest braced bar breaker roll construction and 
also include a Cowles Classifiner which is also being built 
and marketed by the Dilts Company. 

hese systems represent the most modern equipment for 
re-working of old paper stock. 
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Change in Bulletin Service to Members 


The Wrapping Division of The National Paper Trade 
Association has recently made a change in its bulletin 
service to members. With the exception of special bul- 
letins which because of urgent need for publicizing certain 
matters quickly, all bulletin material is being condensed 
and consolidated into an attractive printed “News Letter” 
which will be issued periodically. In announcing the 
change in form, The National Paper Trade Association 
says, “This News Letter together with all special bul- 
letins will be punched and we strongly urge that you keep 
them in a standard three-ring binder for ready reference. 
We shall attempt when referring to items such as proces- 
sing taxes and others of continuing interest, to include a 
reference note so that reference may easily be made to per- 
tinent information contained in former News Letters. 
The change has been made in the belief that the infor- 
mation presented to you in this form will be of more value 
because it may be more readily reviewed and referred to. 
It will therefore be of more service to members.” 

The National Paper Trade Association has incorporated 
in this News Letter its Wrapping Division Monthly Sales 
Charts. This is a condensed eight-year sales chart with a 
monthly record for 1936, on which individual merchants 
may graph their own performance. This makes it pos- 
sible for individual members to get a clear monthly pic- 
ture of their position as compared with the trade as a 
whole. 

Comments from members of the trade indicate the feel- 
ing that this News Letter is a big improvement. The 
National Paper Trade Association is to be congratulated 
not only in the change of' form, but in the type of infor- 
mative material furnished to their members. 


Colvin Wins Special Caslon Contest 


Ray C. Colvin of Butte Paper Company, Butte, Mont., 
winner of the B. L. Trillich Watch Award is now showing 
his 17-jewel wrist-watch to all of his customers who helped 
him win it. 

To be a winner, Ray Colvin had to overcome a substan- 
tial lead of Bates Davis of Washington, D. C. and Karl 
C. Franklin of Buffalo, who were up near the top from 
the very start of the contest. 

The first ten leaders of the contest were: Ray Colvin, 
Butte, Mont.; D. K. Hall, Detroit, Mich.; Arthur Ber- 
mingham, Kansas City, Mo.; J. M. Moslander, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; W. Bates Davis, Washington, D. C.; John J. 
Mulqueen, Denver, Col.; H. Irving Wells, Baltimore, 
Md.; R. G. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. C. Marvin, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; and Charles I. Irvine, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Crane & Co. Get Distinctive Paper Award 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 14, 1936—The. Secretary of 
the Treasury today announced that the Treasury has 
awarded to Crane & Co., of Dalton, Mass., the contract to 
furnish distinctive paper for printing currency and public 
debt securities of the United States for the fiscal year 
1937. Bids were opened on May 6 and Crane & Co. was 
the lowest bidder. 

Under the terms of the contract the Government will 
pay 37 cents a pound for paper with a 75 per cent linen 
and 25 per cent cotton content. The contract covers the 
entire supply that may be required by the Treasury. A 
total of 825 tons is the estimated requirement for cur- 
rency. The quantity which may be needed for printing 
public debt securities has not been estimated. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Hoquiam, Wash.—Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper 
Company has plans for new addition to steam power house 
at local mill, with installation of equipment for increased 
capacity. Bids will be asked at once for general erection. 
Cost reported over $40,000, with equipment. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Eastman Kodak Company, Kodak 
Park, will build a new five-story mill unit for processed 
paper production, storage and distribution, in connection 
with expansion program at plant, recently referred to in 
these columns. Paper division factory, to be known as 
Building No. 57, will be 122 x 560 feet. General contract 
has been awarded to the Ridge Construction Company, 
Rochester, and superstructure will be placed under way at 
early date. As previously noted, two other large buildings 
will be erected at the plant. Entire project will cost over 
$1,000,000, including equipment. Company also has ex- 
pansion program under way at branch mill at Kingsport, 


Tenn., operated by Tennessee Eastman Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary interest, manufacturer of cellulose products, and 
considerable increase in output will be arranged at this 
works, with installation of additional equipment and facili- 


ties. The Kingsport mill is now giving employment to 
about 3,600 operatives on a 24-hour production schedule. 

Chicago, Ill—The A.B.C. Paper Box Company, 152 
West Whiting street, recently organized with capital of 
50 shares of stock, no par value, plans operation of local 
plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and containers. 
New company is headed by Fred R. Grotzka and Ernest 
H. Binz. It is represented by Irving Block, 19 South La 
Salle street. 

Albany, N. Y.—The A.P.W. Paper Company, 1273 
Broadway, manufacturer of tissue paper stocks, has 
awarded general contract to J. P. Sewell, 372 Hudson ave- 
nue, for new addition to mill at North Albany, recently 
referred to in these columns, and will proceed with super- 
structure at early date. It will be two-story and basement, 
200 x 300 feet, designed primarily for storage and dis- 
tributing service. It is reported to cost in excess of $75,- 
000, including equipment. John & Wierk, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y., are consulting engineers. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Brown Company has arranged 
for a large supply of solka, a sulphite pulp product, to Jap- 
anese interests during the year, and will make monthly 
‘shipments from Portland, Me. The total output for this 
purpose will approximate 20,000 tons in the period noted, 
and mill production schedule will be arranged on such a 
basis. The product is used in Japan for rayon manufac- 
ture. 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥.—The Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation, with local mill on Elizabeth street for pro- 
duction of fiberboard and kindred products, will be oper- 
ated in future under the direction of the Phoenix Securi- 


ties Corporation, 44 Wall street, New York, N. Y., which 
has acquired a large stock interest in company. A branch 
mill is operated at Thorold, Ont., for same line of pro- 
duction. 

Chicago, Ill—The Paper Container Manufacturing 
Company, 139 North Clark street, recently chartered with 
capital of 8,163 shares of stock, no par value, plans early 
operation of local plant for the manufacture of a line of 
paper boxes, cartons and other paper containers. Or- 
ganizers of new company include Leo J. Julseman and 


Charles M. Strickland. 


Fallsburg, N. Y.—The Sanit-Tissue Mills, Inc., re- 

cently organized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, will operate a local mill for the manufacture of 
tissue paper stocks of various kinds. Early production 
will be carried out. Harold Lewis, 50 Court street, Brook- 
lyn, N. ‘Y., is company representative. 
: Columbus, Ohio—The Carpenter Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, has approved plans for new one- 
story mill on local site. It will be equipped for initial 
capacity of about 50 tons of converted paper products per 
day and is estimated to cost close to $75,000, with equip- 
ment. Superstructure is scheduled to begin at once. N. 
H. Carpenter is president, in charge. 

Erie, Pa—The Hammermill Paper Company, East 
Lake road, has awarded general contract for foundations 
and superstructure for new power plant at paper mill, re- 
cently referred to in these columns, to the H. Platt Com- 
pany, 922 Raspberry street, Erie, and work on unit will 
begin at early date. Equipment installation will include a 
5000-kw. turbo-generator unit and auxiliaries, two high- 
pressure boiler units, stokers, pumping machinery and other 
equipment. Entire project is reported to cost in excess of 
$350,000. Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 49 
Federal street, Boston, Mass., is consulting engineer. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Great Lakes Paper Stock Com- 
pany, 212 Ohio street, has filed plans for alterations and 
improvements in storage and distributing building, includ- 
ing facilities for baling machinery, Official estimate of 
cost has not been announced. Work will be placed under 
way at once. 

New York, N. Y.—The Corrugated Paper Box Com- 
pany, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has 
leased space in building at 130 West Twenty-sixth street, 
and will occupy for local plant. 

New Orleans, La.—Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 
East 40th street, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of in- 
sulating products, asbestos materials, etc., has approved 
plans for group of mechanical buildings at new plant now 
in course of erection on large tract of land in Jefferson 
Parish, near New Orleans, previously referred to in these 
columns. One of the units will be 40 x 80 feet, and the 
other two, each 40 x 60 feet, to be equipped as a steam 
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power house, pumping plant and other mechanical operat- 
ing service, Equipment installation will be arranged at 
early date. Main plant unit will be one-story, 150 x 800 
feet. George J. Glover, Inc., Whitney Bank Building, New 
Orleans, is general contractor. Entire project is estimated 
to cost close to $700,000 and is scheduled for completion 
early in the fall. George P. Rice, Baronne Building, New 
Orleans, is consulting engineer. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
North Commercial street, manufacturer of general paper 
stocks, colored papers, etc., has closed bids on general con- 
tract for new addition to local Lakeview mill, Lake Shore 
road, to be five-story, used in part of storage and distribu- 
tion. Estimated cost has not been announced. It is pro- 
posed to begin work on unit before the close of May. 

Livermore Falls, Me.—The International Paper Com- 
pany has awarded contract to J. A. Greenleaf & Sons, 20 
Washington street, Auburn, Me., for rebuilding of upper 
and lower dams on the Androscoggin River, recently de- 
stroyed by flood waters. Work is estimated to cost about 
$80,000, and will be pushed to early completion. Dams are 
used in connection with local mill of company. Head- 
quarters are at 220 East Forty-second street, New York, 
ee A 

Bucksport, Me.—Fire recently damaged a portion of 
mill of the Maine Seaboard Paper Company, manufacturer 
of sulphite fiber products. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced, but is reported as slight. Rebuild- 
ing will be placed under way at once. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Leonson Corrugated Box Com- 
pany has been chartered to manufacture corrugated paper 
boxes and containers of various kinds. New company will 
take over and operate the organization of same name, with 
local plant at 201 Monroe street. L. J. Leonson heads the 
new concern. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Haloid Company, 6 Haloid 
street, manufacturer of photographic and special processed 
papers, has arranged for sale of 55,000 shares of common 
stock, to total about $1,100,000, a portion of proceeds to be 
used for additions to working capital and general expan- 
sion. 


Hamilton, Ont.—The Gerald T. Shipman Paper 
Company, Toronto, and 29 Dundas street, London, Ont., 
manufacturer of paper goods, is having plans drawn by A. 
M. Piper, Moore Building, London, architect, for proposed 
new plant at Canell and Bay streets, Hamilton, and pro- 
poses to ask bids on general contract at early date. As re- 
cently noted in these columns, new plant will comprise two 
one-story units, and is estimated to cost approximately 
$130,000, with equipment. 

Hobart, Tasmania—The Tasmanian Paper Pro- 
prietary, Ltd., Hobart, has tentative plans under way for 
construction of new pulp and paper mill, on site selected 
in Tasmania. It will consist of several units, equipped for 
large capacity, with power house, pumping plant and other 
mechanical departments, reported to cost over $2,000,000, 
with machinery. The Amalgamated Zinc Company (De 
Bavey’s), Ltd., London, England, is interested in the 
Project. It is said that a new company will be formed by 
the two interests noted, capitalized at $15,000,000, to oper- 
ate the néw mills. 

Arpley, England—Thames Board Mills, Ltd., Arpley, 

arrington, manufacturer of paper board products, has 
work under way on establishment of new local mills on 
Waterfront, comprising group of large one-story units, to 
be equipped to give employment to about 2000 persons in 
different departments. New plant will be ready for service 
Mm near future, and will represent an investment of more 
than $700,000, with machinery. A large power plant will 
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be constructed for service at the plant, as well as for local 
community use, 


New Companies 4 


New York, N. Y.—The Saranac Paper Mills, Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper products. New 
company is represented by B. Chandler Snead, 30 Church 
street, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—The Ranger Paper Corporation 
has been organized with capital of 200 shares of stock, no 
par value, to deal in paper products of various kinds. 
Jacob L. Hotzmann, 40 Wall street, New York, is principal 
incorporator and representative. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Smith-Scharff Paper Company, 
Inc., has been chartered under state laws to deal in paper 
products of various kinds. New company will take over, 
consolidate and expand the Scharff Paper Company, 306 
North Commercial street, and the Mid-States Paper House, 
3834 Market street. New company is headed by Francis 
J. Smith and Arthur A. Scharff. 


Boston Paper Industry Notes 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1936—A luncheon meeting of 
the Fine Paper Division of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association was held Tuesday at the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, during which a general discussion of 
advertising, increasing cost of delivery and the book paper 
situation took place. 

At the meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
New England Paper Merchants Association, held Friday, 
April 30, it was decided that the success of the efforts in 
stabilizing the kraft paper situation warranted the continu- 
ation and extending of the program. 

Both of these meetings were highly satisfactory, with 
about twenty members at each one. 

Crusader Cover, a new line produced by The Aetna Pa- 
per Company, Dayton, Ohio, is being handled by the An- 
drews Paper Company. This line of cover papers includes 
a color and finish to express any design and satisfy every 
want and need. In addition to use for catalogue and book- 
let covers, announcements, menus, etc., it is popular for 
advertising and sales promotional use. Crusader Cover is 
made in eight colors and white; blue, green, yellow, tan, 
mandarin, gray, India and terra cotta. There are nine at- 
tractive fiinshes; Antique, linen, corduroy, ripple, crash, 
handmade style, stucco, maxtone and homespun. 

Gar-Tone Book Paper, a new line of “whiter white” 
book paper, made by The D. M. Bare Paper Company of 
Roaring Spring, Pa., is being handled by C. H. Dodge, of 
10 High street. Production of this uncoated book paper 
resulted from an “intensive study of color in relation to 
reproduction requirements.” The paper reflects all colors 
impartially. With this paper, it is “possible to print repro- 
ductions of the colors recorded by the camera, but also it 
is found this new whiteness imparts third dimensional ef- 
fect to be observed in the color photograph. 

Sports of a wide variety will be provided at the annual 
outing of the New England Paper Merchants Association 
to be held at the Worcester Country Club Tuesday, May 
19, on invitation of the Worcester members. Among those 
who are called to the outing are “golf-ball toppers, tennis 


‘ nuts, barnyard golfers, bull throwers, ten-pin bowlers and 


’ 99 


all other sport ‘eccentrics.’” The business meeting opens 
at 10 o’clock. Luncheon will be served at 12 o’clock and 
sports will begin at 1 o’clock. Indications point to a 
healthy attendance. 
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FUTURE MEETINGS 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Paper Inpustry, Summer Inter- 
gational Mecting in Canada, August 3-to 7, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay. 
Details may be obtained from the secretary, R. G. acdonald, 122 East 
42nd street, New York. 

New Encianp Section, Technical Association of the pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck Hotel, olyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vatitey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
tone Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lake States Section, Technical Association of the ae and Paper Indus- 
try—second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section, Technical Association of the +p i Paper 
Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park-American Hotel, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, 

AMERICAN Putp anp Paper Mitt SuPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
convention, Grand Rapids, Mich., June 24-26, 1936. 


TECHNOLOGY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment, much current propaganda notwithstand- 
ing, has not been increased, but on the contrary social 
progress has been greatly accelerated by the rapid expan- 
sion of late in the use of machinery. This thesis is inter- 
estingly developed in some literature recently issued by the 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 

A moment’s thought on the goods and services accepted 
as necessities of modern life reveals that the present stand- 
ard of living would be impossible without machinery. 
Countless tasks must be performed for us that are beyond 
the capabilities of human hands alone. Even if all the 
goods and services now enjoyed could be provided by hand 
labor, there would not be enough workers in the country 
to perform the necessary tasks. 

The United States Census for 1900 shows that 29 mil- 
lion persons were gainful workers at that time. By 1930, 
this figure had increased by about 60 per cent, or to 48.8 
million. During the same period factory production rose 
about 200 per cent, and all production, such as that of 
farms and mines included, rose just a little less. Had it 
been necessary to increase hand labor in the same propor- 
tion as factory production, about 90 million persons would 
have been needed to fill all jobs. This would have been 73 
per cent of the population of 1930, or every person, male 
and female, over 15 years of age plus one out of every 
four between 10 and 15. 


From this it is readily seen that machinery is essential 
to provide the present standard of living, and that more of 
it will be needed in the future if the standard of living is 
to continue to rise. 

Volume of production is a factor of as great importance 
in determining wages and salaries as it is in determining 
employment opportunities. Where machinery enables 
workmen to step up their output, wages rise. Between 
1909 and 1927 wages and salaries rose so much in relation 
to prices of goods that the combined income of all wage 
and salary earners would buy almost twice as many goods 
in the latter year as in the former. Employees received 53 
per cent of the national income for 1900; 56 per cent in 
1910; 63 per cent in 1920; and 65 per cent in 1929. By 
1934 the share which labor received had risen to 67 per 
cent. 

Further evidence that the benefits of machine produc- 
tion are accruing to employees in industry may be seen in 
a comparison of statistics for 1899 and 1929. During the 
thirty-year period, wages paid by manufacturers increased 
479 per cent; while factory employment increased 8&8 per 
cent. During the same period manufacturers increased the 
amount of machinery, measured in horsepower, by 331 per 
cent, and volume of production by 216 per cent. 

The relation of machinery to standard of living in vari- 
ous countries of the world may be seen in figures from 
the United States Department of Commerce. When the 
United States was using $23 worth of machinery per 
capita, Great Britain was using $10 worth and paying one- 
third the American wage; Germany was using $9 worth 
and paying one-fourth the American wage; China was 
using 5 cents worth of machinery per capita and paying 
one-twentieth the American wage. 

The contribution of technology to mass production is 
well recognized, but its contribution to mass consumption 
is often overlooked. Although data of any kind on this 
important social question are extremely scarce, it is evident 
that the millions of automobiles, radios, home refrigerators 
and many other modern necessities and luxuries could not 
be enjoyed by such a large percentage of the population 
except for technological advancement which has made it 
possible to produce them at prices within the reach of mil- 
lions of families. 

The number of persons seeking jobs per thousand popu- 
lation has increased about 50 per cent in the last hundred 
years, thereby placing greater demands for employment 
upon the economic system than formerly. Several factors 
are responsible, and among them are: An increased pro 
portion of adults to the total population; greater attrac: 
tiveness of work because it has become less strenuous; and 
a higher standard of living calling for larger incomes. 

Employment throughout the last few decades, when ma- 
chinery has been used extensively, has been higher in pro 
portion to population than in earlier periods when little 
machinery was used. This condition has prevailed eve 
during the depression. 

Machines have created millions of jobs which would no! 
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have existed without them, and are largely responsible for 
the increased number of jobs which workers have found. 

Volume of production is one of the most important fac- 
iors affecting employment. Throughout the depression, 
factory production and employment have risen and fallen 
gether, and during no year between 1930 and 1936 was 
production at a higher percentage of the 1929 level than 
employment. Furthermore, the greatest effect of increased 
production on employment is felt outside the manufactur- 
ing industries where a larger volume of goods creates de- 
mands for more railroad employees, truck drivers, me- 
chanics, clerks and salesmen and similar workers through- 
out the service trades. One proposed method of increas- 
ing production, and thereby employment, is the lowering 
of prices which would result in wider distribution of goods. 

Technological advancement always tends to increase the 
total number of jobs available throughout the economic 
system. Sometimes this involves the creation of a service 
or product which is substituted for a former one, and one 
job is discontinued in favor of another or several others. 
Practically all changes such as this directly affect only the 
manufacturing industries where less than one-fifth of all 
gainful workers are employed, and even in the manufac- 
turing industries as a whole employment has risen as ma- 
chines have been installed. In other occupations, where 
8) per cent of all workers are employed, few jobs are dis- 
continued but new ones are pyramided by technological 
advancement which extends its influence back from the 
factory to the farm, forest and mine, and forward to the 
retail store, wayside garage and individual home, creating 
ademand for workers all along the line. 

Technological advancement has been the major factor 
in raising the American standard of living. First it has 
furnished goods and services which it would be impossible 
to have without machines, and second, it has increased the 
capacity of the people to obtain the necessities and luxu- 
nes of a technological era by increasing their incomes and 
reducing the prices of goods and services which they 
desire. 


May Erect Pulp Mill on Pacific Coast 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Vancouver, B. C., May 8, 1936—Possibilities of erec- 
tion of a pulp mill on the coast of Oregon, Wash., or 
British Columbia are now being investigated by Dr. C. A. 
Schenck of Darmstadt, one of Germany’s greatest authori- 
les on tree conservation and Dr. Hellmuth Mullet-Clemm, 
technical director of the vast Waldorf Zellstof Pajerfabrik 
it Mannheim. They have completed investigations in the 
‘wo western states, and having acquired all available data 
on forest stands and possible mill sites from the Provincial 
Forestry department, they are now making a personal in- 
Section of these potential areas of B. C.. They are also 
ivestigating possibilities of shipping squared hemlock 
pulp logs from British Columbia to Germany. 

wae two distinguished investigators refused to state 
7 nitely whether immediate erection of the pulp plant was 
‘ing considered, and also gave no indications as to wheth- 
Poon would be built in Canada or the United States. Dr. 
“y enck was formerly head of the Biltmore Forestry 
School in South Carolina. 
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Production Ratio Report 


(These statistics are based upon paper production reports 
to the American Paper and Pulp Association). 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


November 
December (a) 


CURRENT WEEKS, 1936 
*April 80.2 
*April 11 u 
*April 18 82.3% 
— DL Giactk ene sweekeca 82.4% 
 ». rere er 82.0% 


The following statistics show the number of mills re- 
porting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
April4, April11, April18, April25, May 2, 


Ratio Limits 1936 1936 1936 1936 
65 72 


0% to : 67 46 
51% to 100% 273 257 257 171 


Total Mills Reporting... 343 338 329 324 217 


* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
These data exclude (a)—Christmas Day, (b)—Fourth of July, (c)—Labor 


Day. 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paperboard As- 
sociation, per cents of operation, based on “Inch-Hours,” 
were as follows: 


Dec. 
Week ending April 4, 1936—70% 
Week ending April 11, 1936—68% 
Week ending April 18, 1936—68% 
Week ending April 25, 1936—68% 
1936—70% 


Week ending March 7, 1936—68% 
Week ending March 14, 1936—67% 
Week ending March 21, 1936—65% 
Week ending March 28, 1936—65% 

Week ending May 2, 


American Box Board Files Statement 


Wasuneron, D. C., May 13, 1936—The American Box 
Board Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has filed a regis- 
tration statement with the Federal Securities and Ex- 
changeCommission covering 9,000 shares of $100 par value 
5% per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock and 
40,910 shares of $1 par value common stock. 

The preferred stock is convertible into common on or 
before March 1, 1941, as follows: to and including March 
1, 1938, $22 a share; thereafter and including March 1, 
1940, $24 a share; and thereafter and including March 1, 
1941, $26 a share. 

A registration statement has also been filed by the same 
company covering 50,000 shares of $1 par value common 
stock, all of which is presently outstanding and owned by 
stockholders. The proposed offering price is $19 a share. 


New Products Corp. Incorporates 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 11, 1936—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed with the Indiana Secretary of State 
by the New Products Corporation, 612 Liberty street, In- 
dianapolis, formed to manufacture paper beverage con- 
tainers. The corporation has 600 shares of no par value 
capital stock and the incorporators are Clarence T. Brady, 
also named resident agent, Paul C. Buckler and F. W. 
Parkhurst. 
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PLANT: EXECUTIVES AND 
TECHNICAL MEN 


ERE’S a real handbook on liquid 

caustic soda, packed full of useful 
information for both present and potential 
consumers. Its 72-pages contain material 
of practical value to the entire plant or- 
ganization — executives, buyers, chemists, 
operating men—based upon the wide ex- 
perience of the Mathieson technical staff 


The Table of Contents page, reproduced 

above, gives an idea of how comprehensive 

is the data in this new 72-page handbook. 
and upon data gathered from authoritative 
reference sources. Anyone interested in 
the use of liquid caustic soda may obtain 
this book without obligation by writing to 
us on his business letterhead. 

Send today for your copy of ‘Cutting Costs 

with Liquid Caustic Soda.” 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Yeast from Sulphite Waste Liquor 


About six months ago, operations began in a new in- 
dustry which from all indications is going to have far- 
reaching effects in linking together two so fundamentally 
different industries as sulphite pulp and yeast manufac- 
ture. 

Close to 20,000 pounds of yeast per week is being pro- 
duced at the Liverpool, Nova Scotia yeast plant of Best 
Yeast Limited, the first factory using this process on the 
American continent. Additional equipment to double this 
production capacity is now being installed. 


The Fermentation Process 


The fermentation processes play a very important part 
in our every day life. One of the most important, surely, 
is that which takes place in the making of our bread. The 
art of causing dough to pass through a fermentation proc- 
ess in the making of bread was known in ancient times, 
and was based on the practical experience that bread pre- 
pared in this manner becomes more palatable and more 
readily digestible, and also obtains a more appetizing 
appearance. 

However, the reasons for these results were not known 
for a long time, but with the discovery of the microscope 
it was rendered possible to study the process of fermenta- 
tion, and it was established that fermentation was caused 
by very small single-cell organisms called yeast fungi, 
which, under certain favorable circumstances propagate 
rapidly and that during this propagation the effects which 
under a common name are called fermentation are pro- 
duced. Chemists made this a subject for further investi- 
gation, in order to find out primarily which substances had 
to be present in the process of fermentation, and also for 
the purpose of examining the results thereof. Today it is 
known that these minute living organisms are not them- 
selves responsible for the fermentation process, but that 
this latter is brought about by fermentative substances con- 
tained in the said organisms; these substances are called 
ferments. Fermentation is thus caused by ferments. 

For our foodstuffs fermentation plays a very important 
part. Non-desirable fermentation is readily produced in 
sacchariferous foods and is often difficult to prevent. On 
the other hand, it may be difficult to start desirable fer- 
mentation for a given purpose, such as bread making, and 
then to obtain a bread of superior properties throughout. 
The old method of using a leaven as a rule produces a 
bread which is incompletely prepared and which, therefore, 
is hard to digest, and consequently has a detrimental ef- 
tect on the human digestive organs. People who live main- 
y on sour bread frequently contract gastric diseases with 
| Tesulting lowered vitality and working ability. 


After it had been established that there existed a large 
number of different yeast fungi with different properties, 
it was important to produce the species that would be 
suitable for bread making and that would bring about 
the best and most readily digestible bread. Moreover, it 
was necessary to find but how the production of non- 
desirable species could be prevented so that these would 
not have an opportunity to hamper the perfect yeast races 
in their work. Scientists were successful in working out 
methods therefor, and it was discovered how to cultivate 
the fungi in order to produce pure cultures. 

As already stated, the yeast fungus is an organism con- 
sisting of a single cell. The propagation takes place by the 
ability of each such cell to produce a new cell, a so-called 
daughter cell, which is extruded from the parent cell and 
which in turn, is then able to produce further cells. These 
small organisms, which can be seen only in a powerful 
microscope, require for their sustenance carbohydrates 
(sugar and the like) and some nitrogen, phosphorus, etc. 
In order to obtain a rapid reproduction of vital cells, these 


Vats IN WHICH SULPHITE WASTE Liquor Is TREATED 
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substances must be present in certain definite proportions 
relatively to each other. 
Raw Materials for Yeast Manufacture 


In the manufacture of baker’s yeast, a pure cultivated 
yeast race is used as starting material, and for bread mak- 
ing the race employed consists solely of saccharomyces cere- 
visiae. This yeast, the so-called seed-yeast, is dissolved in 
pure water in the fermenting-vats and is supplied with the 
nutrition which is the most suitable for the development of 
the yeast fungi. As previously stated, this nutrition con- 
sists chiefly of carbohydrates in the form of sugar. For- 
merly, cereals were used for this purpose, said cereals be- 
ing saccharified by malt, This was a complicated and te- 
dious process which frequently resulted in anything but a 
pure yeast, owing to the impure state of the raw materials. 
Subsequently, one passed to the use of molasses which is 
a byproduct in the manufacture of sugar, but which also 
is not of a pure nature. Recently, endeavors to utilize the 
sugar of sulphite liquor in the manufacture of yeast have 
been successful. 

The Sulphite Process 


The sulphite waste liquor is the liquor produced in the 
sulphite mills when cooking wood, mostly spruce and hem- 
lock, under pressure in digesters with a liquor mainly 
consisting of calcium-bisulphite and water. The procedure 
results in that the fibers, 45 to 55 per cent of the wood, are 
obtained as sulphite pulp, and that the rest of the wood 
is dissolved in the acid and with that goes away as the 
waste sulphite liquor. The waste liquor thus contains all 
the lignin in the wood and also about 2 to 3 per cent of 
sugar, in all, about 10 to 12 percent solid materials. The 
sugar goes in solution in the liquor during the cooking proc- 
ess and reaches a maximum concentration in the latter part 
of the cooking of about 3 to 3.5 per cent when the liquor 
has a temperature of 130 to 140 deg. C. If the tempera- 
ture of the liquor is raised to 145 deg. C. or more, part 
of the sugar is destroyed so that the waste liquor will con- 
tain less sugar. One sulphite mill, Fors A/B' in Sweden, 
making easy bleaching pulp, found that they got the best 
quality of pulp when the sugar concentration was maxi- 
mum, so they arranged the cooking according to the sugar 
in the liquor, although they had no interest in utilizing 
the sugar. 

The amount of liquor from sulphite pulp cooking is 
about 8000 to 10,000 kg. per 1000 kg. of sulphite pulp pro- 
duced. When emptying the digester the pulp and the li- 
quor are blown out in the blowpits, mostly large wooden 
tanks and there partly diluted with water. It seems 
to be possible to take out from the blowpits about 80 to 
90 per cent of the liquor with 80 to 90 per cent concen- 
tration and at a temperature of 85 to 90 deg. C. 


Composition of Sulphite Liquor 


Klason reports that when cooking Swedish spruce, picea 
abies or excelsa with a yield of about 45 per cent sulphite 
pulp, the sulphite waste liquor contains per each metric 
ton (1000 kilo) of pulp: 


Lignin isete® 


Carbohydrates 311 kg. 
Proteins <2 Cae Aah kA S Nae owe ene 15 kg. 
Resin and fats er 73 kg. 
ee NO, SED, a on cnnsessteeshess 235 kg 
CaO combined with lignsulphonic acid..... 102 kg 


reports the sugar in the sulphite waste liquor to consist of : 


Pentosen (Arabinose)............ 26.9 per cent (non fermentable) 
Pn Si asbercseaes ioaken sone 15.6 per cent 
DD 6655 6adsse sense wckabes 8.1 per cent 
MEE wGCUGRisehs sadndkae eases 49.4 per cent 


Other authors give slightly different figures but in av- 
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erage it seems possible to figure that about 65 per cent of 
the total reducing sugars are fermentable. 


The Heijkenskjold Method 


Through the invention of the Swedish engineer, G, 
Heijkenskjold, it is now possible and economical to utilize 
the sugar in waste sulphite liquor for large scale manu- 
facture of baker’s yeast. After having been perfected in 
Europe, where a plant has been in continuous and success- 
ful operation since 1929, the process was brought to this 
side of the Atlantic ocean only a little more than a year 
ago. Liverpool, Nova Scotia, was chosen as the location 
for the first plant on the American continent and it is the 
waste liquor from the Mersey Paper Company’s newsprint 
mill that is being used as raw material. 

Molasses, being the main raw material for the manv- 
facture of yeast, according to present methods, is in this 
new process almost entirely substituted by the sugar in 
waste liquor, which varies from 1.9 to 2.5 per cent. De- 
pending on the sugar content, from 40 to 55 pounds of 
yeast are manufactured from each ton of waste liquor, 
Therefore, there is a yield of from 350 to 450 pounds oj 
yeast on the waste liquor from one ton of sulphite pulp. 

According to the Heijkenskjold method the hot sulphite 
waste liquor is brought into large neutralizing tanks and 
there under airation treated with powdered limestone and 
lime and soda so that the acidity is brought down to a pH 
of about 6 to 6.5. At the same time the amounts of free 
and combined SOz in the liquor are reduced. The idea of 
the so-called neutralization is that everything that may 
cause a change or a precipitation in the liquor during 
the yeast propagation should be done in advance in the 
neutralizing tanks to avoid any precipitation from the li- 
quor during the yeast cultivation in the fermentation tank. 

After this treatment, which requires about 24 hours, the 
liquor is left for settling in the neutralizing tanks and is 
then decanted, pumped through a cooler down to suitable 
fermentation temperature, about 28 to 30 deg. C. or low- 
er, and separated to be freed from any solid matters so 
that it becomes perfectly clear. 

The liquor thus treated to be used in the yeast propa- 
gation contains most of its original content, i.e., per cubic 
meter, or 1000 kg., about 75 kg. lignin and calcium and 
sulphur in various combinations as well as free SOs be- 
sides about 25 kg. sugar, of which latter about 16 kg. is 
fermentable. The minor part of the solid matters going 
into the fermentation tank is the fermentable sugar. The 
sugar concentration in the liquor is very low. 


Cultivation of Yeast 


The propagation of yeast is started in the fermentation 
tank by adding the seed yeast to a solution of about 3 to5 
per cent sugar, which usually is prepared by mixing 
molasses and sulphite liquor. Organic nitrogen in small 
amounts may be added in form of malt sprouts, a by- 
product from the breweries, if the price is favorable. As 
soon as the yeast cells have started their activity parth 
by beginning to develop new cells, the liquor is added as it 
comes from the separator. The propagation goes on as i 
the case of molasses yeast cultivation but only acid am- 
monium sulphate and acid or neutral ammonium phosphate 
or other sources of nitrogen or phosphates have to be add- 
ed to supply the nutrients required and to maintain the 
reaction desired during the propagation. At the Best Yeas 
Company’s plant at Liverpool, only superphosphate ané 
ammonium sulphate are used. It is interesting to see thal 
Wilcox in 1912, in his patents was understood to use these 
salts as nourishment for the yeast. Naturally all precat- 
tions have to be taken to avoid precipitation of any kind 
in the fermentation tank. Large amounts of air are sup 
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plied to the yeast and in order to protect the yeast against 
the poisonous effects of the sulphite liquor and to free 
the liquor from the carbonic acid and other gases devel- 
oped in the fermentation tank. 

The yeast plant in Liverpool is situated close to the 
ocean which helps the air used for propagation to be very 
clean. Before taken into the air compressor it is filtered 
so that it is practically sterile. In the Finnish plant, situat- 
ed close to a sulphite pulp mill and a saw mill with many 
bacterias in the air, oil filter and soda washing of the 
air is sometimes used. 

The amount of air used for each fermentation tank for 
production of 2000 to 4000 pounds of yeast is 2000 cubic 
feet per minute. The water is also filtered and sterilized. 

- The average yield of yeast is about 160 per cent baker’s 
yeast, figured on the available fermentable sugar. With 
baker’s yeast is meant the ordinary pressed yeast as deliv- 
ered to the bakeries with 28 to 30 per cent dry content of 
yeast. The rest of ordinary pressed yeast is water con- 
tained in, and surrounded the yeast cells. Experiments 
have shown that it is possible to obtain a much higher 
yield figured on the available sugar but as the sugar in the 
liquor has practically no value, it is better to be liberal 
with the sugar and thus produce a higher quality of 
yeast. 

Separation and Packing 


The yeast is separated and washed several times to be 
completely free from the liquor and the result is a yeast 
of unexcelled purity with good light color and a neutral 
taste. The separated and washed yeast is pressed in a 
filter press to about normal dry content. After cooling 
the yeast it is formed to the same kind of packages as are 
used and distributed by other yeast companies. 

From the beginning of the process until the finished 
product leaves the factory, the manufacture of the yeast 
is subject to painstaking care and a constant control] in 
the factory as well as in the laboratory. 

The use of the yeast in the making of bread depends 
on its ability to decompose carbohydrates in the flour so 
that carbonic acid is formed together with alcohol and 
some other substances which imparts to the bread its good 
taste and makes it readily digestible. It is the carbonic 
acid which raises the bread and makes it porous. The so- 
called baking powders which consist chiefly of bicarbonate 
or other substances developing carbonic acid, can only 
raise the bread, but they are incapable of influencing the 
taste of the bread or of making it readily digestible, and 
such powders are therefore suitable only for certain pas- 
tries rich in fats. For making easily digestible and palat- 
able bread, yeast is the best and cheapest ingredient. 

The yeast, however, also supplies elements to the bread 
which are directly valuable. The yeast contains large quan- 
tities of vitamins, the importance of which for the human 
organism has now been fully established by science. Here, 
it need only be brought to mind that the disease called 
Scurvy depends on the lack of vitamins. Furthermore, the 
yeast contains great quantities of albuminoid substances, 
and may thus replace meat and the like directly. 

The same yeast races as used in the manufacture of 
molasses yeast can be used for the yeast out of waste sul- 
phite liquor. In Finland and at the Best Yeast Limited 
plant at Liverpool, N. S., the so-called “Raase 12” sacchar- 
omyces cerevisiae from Gaerungsinstitut in Berlin is used. 

Tests with the yeast from Liverpool in bakeries and in 
laboratories have proved that the yeast gives a bread with 
better structure, whiter color and better flavor. It seems 
that the more rigorous conditions under which the yeast 
grows the better is its quality and the greater its strength. 
It is, in this respect, very important that the yield of 
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yeast out of the sugar be kept low so that the yeast 
is not overstrained during propagation. Compared with 
other yeast manufacturing methods, by which sugar con- 
stitutes the heaviest raw material cost, much more sugar 
(sulphite liquor) per pound of yeast can naturally be used 
with the Heijkenskjold method as a very small increase in 
cost. From the experience gained so far, there appears 
to be practically no limit to decreasing the yield and there- 
by increasing the strength of the yeast made. 

Besides being an extremely “cheap” raw material, waste 
sulphite liquor has many other advantages when used for 
the manufacture of yeast. It is absolutely pure in the sense 
that it contains no bacteria or other undesirable infections 
which may adversly effect the growth of the yeast. Waste 
liquor is also a singularly uniform material. Both of these 
characteristics are of the greatest importance as they 
vastly simplify the process of producing a pure and uni- 
form yeast. The sugar in waste sulphite liquor developed, 
during the long life of the trees, it seems, is also of 
higher quality than beet or cane sugar, which is grown 
during one short season. 

Therefore, once the problem was solved to cultivate 
yeast in sulphite liquor, this raw material has proven to 
be in all respects ideal. 


Glances At Industrial Research 


Edward R. Weidlein and William A. Hamor of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research have recently writ- 
ten a book entitled “Glances at Industrial Research” pub- 
lished by the Reinhold Publishing Company. It has 238 
pages, 13 chapters, and 26 figures and is a comprehensive, 
compact, authoritative, readable account written for busi- 
ness men. It is based largely on the work at the Mellon 
Institute. 

It is becoming increasingly more obvious that the leaders 
and most profitable companies, with few exceptions in the 
pulp and paper industry, are those that have good technical 
organizations and real research departments. This book 
describes research achievements for industry in the years 
since the outbreak of the War. 

Industrial research is the fact-finding agency of scien- 
tific management in the industries. Its principal aims are 
to aid in developing technology. Industries are today com- 
peting with each other. The paper industry makes gains 
at the cost of the glass and lumber industries and loses 
to the chemical and metal industries, in other instances. 
The struggle goes on and requires every industry to keep 
awake to keep in the running. The book is a stimulating 
one and of particular value to plant executives and com- 
pany stockholders. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 122 E. 42nd street, New York, at $2.75 a copy. 


New Uses for Solka Pulp 


At the meeting held in the New York offices of the 
Brown Company, last week, Harold Collins, with the aid 
of an attractive model, demonstrated new uses for Solka 
pulp, including knitted dresses which will shortly be placed 
on the market to retail at about $2.95. These dresses will 
be made in all the various shades and will have the appear- 
ance of dresses which now sell for from $15.00 to $20.00. 

The yarn of which these dresses is made does not 
stretch, is high in absorbency and ideal for dyeing. The 
young model also wore sandals made of Solka pulp which 
appeared exceedingly smart. These sandals were placed 
on the market recently, retailing at $3.60 a pair and have 
had a wonderful reception. 
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Physical Evaluation of Pulp Cord—Wood’ 


To have commercial value, a determination of the phy- 
sical characteristics of pulp cord-wood must include in 
addition to the usual estimations of density, moisture, bark, 
etc., a determination of the quantity of wood per commer- 
cial unit of volume, and must consume a minimum of time 
and labor. 

Two methods (A and B) are described below for de- 
termining the volume of wood and weight of dry wood 
per laboratory cord (racked and scaled at the laboratory). 


METHOD A 
Apparatus 


(1) Four-roor Corp Rack. This is a rack, 4 ft. high, 
8 ft. long and not less than 3 ft. deep, open at the top, 
front and back, strongly braced and furnished with a 
means whereby a string may be stretched between the tops 
of the end members at a distance of 6 to 8 inches in front 
of the rack. 

(2) PrLatrorM SCALE, either one of about 250 Ibs. maxi- 
mum capacity, for weighing individual logs, or one of 3 or 
6 tons maximum capacity, for weighing the whole cord. 

(3) CrrcuLtar Saw, power driven, about 30-40 inches 
in diameter. 

(4) Five-roor Hook Rute. A folding rule of wood or 
metal with a pivoted metal arm at one end which can be 
turned at right angles to the extended rule, forming a 
hook which automatically sets the zero-point of the rule 
at the end of the log. 

(5) Sree. Tape, to read average diameter from the 
circumference measurement. 

(6) Dryinc Oven, regulated to maintain a temperature 
of 103-107 deg. C. 

(7) Srorace ConTaINers. Closed containers for stor- 
ing disks while testing. Ten-gallon covered garbage cans 
are convenient for this purpose. 

(8) Water ConTAINER. A can or other water contain- 
er large enough to hold 20-30 disks immersed in water; 
cross section of about 200 sq. in. and a depth of 20-24 in. 

(9) LaBoratory BALANCE. Suspension-pan type, sen- 
sitive to 0.05 gram and having a capacity of about 5 kg. 

(10) Incidental apparatus to determine the volume of 
disks of wood as follows: 

(a) Container for water, having a minimum diameter of 
14-16 in. and a depth of at least 24-26.in. 
(b) Lead plummets for immersing disks of wood. There 


* This tentative recommended practice has been submitted by the Fibrous 
Materials Testing Committee. Suggestions and criticisms should be sent to 
R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, 122 E. 42th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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should be several sizes so that as small an excess of 
weight is introduced by the plummet as possible. They 
are calibrated by weighing them immersed in water. 

(c) A hook attached beneath the left pan of the balance, 
Corrections due to this hook can be avoided by means 
of a counterweight. 

(d) Clamps to attach a suspension cord and a plummet to 
the disk. Battery test-clips of 25-amp. size are con- 
venient for this purpose. 


Test Specimen 


The sample shall consist of not less than 2 cords nor 
less than 0.1 per cent of the total shipment selected at ran- 
dom. If removed from a large pile, take care that the 
sample is not from the outside surface of the pile. 


Procedure 


If the wood is in 8-ft. lengths, cut a uniform length (48 
in.) from each log, note the length cut off and retain only 
the odd lengths for the remainder of the operations. If 
the wood is originally 4-ft. lengths, omit this step. 

Rack the wood into the laboratory cord rack, taking care 
that the wood is neither too loosely nor too closely packed. 
When the rack is nearly filled, stretch a string between 
the two end members of the rack, at the exact height of 
their top and 6 to 8 inches in front of them. Carefully 
level off the rack by adding logs until there are logs which 
extend over the string to an extent which approximately 
balances the voids in the top layer below the string. 

Mark: the wood which is to be removed for further 
sampling by the following procedure. Stretch a string be- 
tween the centers of the logs on opposite corners, diagon- 
ally across the face of the cord of wood. Beginning with 
the log in the corner, number consecutively along the 
string each log whose center is within a distance from the 
string equal to the radius of the smallest log in the cord. 
Proceed across one diagonal in this manner, then across 
the other until the requisite number of logs have been 
selected (approximately 20 per cent of the number in the 
cord). If this still does not give enough logs for the sam- 
ple, stretch the string at other points across the face of 
the cord and proceed in the selection in the same manner 
as above. 

If desired for future reference, a photograph of the cord 
may be taken at this point. Fig. 1 is a picture of a racked 
cord, showing part of the rack, the method of recording 
the sample number and the height to which the wood is 
filled into the rack. Superimposed upon this photograph 
is shown the method of selection of the sample logs, black 
lines representing the path of the string and numbers in 
black (1 to 19) the logs selected. 

Weigh the entire cord as quickly as possible, either as a 
unit, or log by log, depending on the scale available. Record 
the weights. Then separate the numbered (sample) logs 
from the remainder of the cord. By means of the hook 
rule, determine the lengths of the sample logs and record 
the figures. Also record the uniform length cut off, in case 
the wood was originally longer than 4 ft. 

Saw one disk of uniform thickness (not over 34 in.) 
from each of the sample logs. From original 4-ft. logs saw 
these disks at points 10-14 inches from either end; from 
original 8-ft. lengths saw the disks from a section 10-14 
inches from the freshly cut end. Number the disks and 
place them in an air-tight or nearly air-tight container. Do 
not saw over 6 disks in advance of the steps given below. 

With each disk proceed, as rapidly as possible with ac- 
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curacy, through the following steps, omitting (a), (b) and 
(c) for peeled wood : é 

(a) Remove a disk from the container and weigh and 
record the weight to the nearest 0.1 gram. (b) By means 
of the diameter-indicating tape, measure and record the 
average diameter. (c) Remove the bark from the disk. 
(d) Weight the peeled disk and record the weight. (e) 
Measure and record the peeled diameter. (f) Attach a clip 
and plummet and submerge the disk in a 0.3-0.5 per cent 
solution of a wetting agent* in water for at least one-half 
hour. 

Complete the steps (a) to (f) with each disk, and then 
after the disks have been submerged for the requisite 
length of time (dry, radially-checked disks should be im- 
mersed long enough to close all the cracks), treat each disk 
as follows: (g) Remove from the submerging solution. 
(h) Attach a tared (weighed submerged in water) 
weight to the disk. (i) Attach a suspension cord, and, 
by means of a hook fastened to the underside of the 
balance pan, hang the plummet and the disk complete 
immersed in water. (The necessary clips and sus- 
pension cord are counterbalanced by adding a weight 
to the proper balance pan). (j) Weigh the disk im- 
mersed in water and record the weight. (k) Remove 
the disk from the water and the plummet, clips and cord 
from the disks and, by blotting lightly (1 to 2 seconds) 
on each face, take up the surface water from the disk. 
(l) Weigh and record the weight of the wet disk. (m) 
Measure and record the diameter of the wet disk. (n) 
Place the disks in a drying oven at 105 deg. C. and dry to 
constant weight (24 to 48 hours or more, depending upon 
the circulation of air in the oven). (0) Record the oven- 
dry weight. 


Calculations 


All figures, except bark, are based on the barked wood. 
From the data obtained on the sample disks, calculate and 
record : 
|. Average diameter (barked), to 0.1 inch, 

2. Variation of diameters (barked), maximum and mini- 
mum. 
3. Percentage of bark. 

(a) By weight. This is 100 times the difference be- 
tween the total weights of the disks before and after 
barking, divided by the total weights before barking. 

(b) By volume. From tables obtain the cross section 
of each disk (both rough and peeled) from the average 
diameter as recorded. Total these cross sections, subtract 
the total barked cross section from the total rough cross 
section, and divide by the total rough cross section area. 
The quotient times 100.gives the per cent of bark by 
volume. 


4. Moisture percentage. This is obtained from the loss in 
weight in drying. Divide the total loss by the total 
original barked weight of the disks and multiply the 
quotient by 100. 


9. Specific Gravity. This is calculated as follows: 


A = Total peeled weight before soaking. : 
3 = Sum of immersed weights of plummets used with all the disks, 
C = Sum of immersed weights of plummets plus disks, and 
D = Total weight of water soaked disks. 
A 


Then, Sp. Gr. = 

E D+B—C 

Note: If the disk has expanded on soaking (moisture below 25-35 per cent), 
m) will be larger than (e) and the sp. gr. must be corrected by multiplying 
by the fraction: 


average diameter of wet disks 


average peeled diameter before soaking 


6. Greenwood (or “as received”) density. This is the cor- 
rected sp. gr. x 62.38. 
* Nekal 
Satisfact: ry 
Suitable, 


B Extra (made by General Dyestuffs Company) has been found 
- Doubtless others, such as Neopen, Duponol, etc., would also be 


(Continued) 
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7. Dry-wood density (based on “as received” volume). 


This is: 
(100 — moisture percentage) 
green-wood density X -—— 


100 

From the recorded figures taken on the cord calculate 
the following: 

(1) Total weight, either determined directly or by add- 
ing the weights of the individual logs. 

(2) Average length, which is the arithmetical average 
of the lengths of the sample logs plus the length, if any, 
which was cut off. 

(3) Percentage excess length over 4 or 8 ft. whichever 
the case may be. 

From values calculated above calculate: 

(4) Volume of peeled wood per cord in cubic feet. This 
is equal to: 


(100 X total weight) — (total wt. X percentage of bark by wet) 


100 X green-wood density 


(5) Volume (total) per cord. This is equal to: 
peeled volume X 100 


100 — percentage of bark by volume 


(6) Weight of over-dry wood per cord. This is the 
volume of peeled wood times the dry-wood density. 
Report 
Figures which are important to be retained in the labora- 
tory files are as follows: 
Total weight of cord, in pounds. 
Average maximum and minimum diameter (barked), in 
inches. 
Bark, percentage by weight and by volume. 
Excess length, percentage over (or under) standard. 
Specific gravity. ; 
Density, in Ibs. per cu. ft. (on volume as received. ) 
Moisture, percentage. 
Dry-wood density, in lbs. per cu. ft. (on volume as re- 
ceived). 
Total peeled volume per cord, in cubic feet. 
Total volume per cord, in cubic feet. 
Total dry wood per cord, in pounds. 
Precision 


The precision of this method depends on: 

1. The adequacy and uniformity of the sample for 

testing. 

2. The uniformity of the density along the length of the 

logs of wood. 

3. The uniformity of moisture along the length of 

sample. 

4. The accuracy of the methods of drying, gravity de- 

termination, etc. 

The sample, or number of samples, is limited by the time 
available for each lot of wood. No sample should be taken 
as representative which contains less than above specified. 
The accuracy of this determination will increase propor- 
tionately to the increase in the number of logs constituting 
the sample or the number of samples examined from each 
lot of wood. 

The density does vary along the length of a stick of 
pulpwood. The density variation has been found to be as 
high as 6-8 per cent in a space of 8-12 inches, depending 
on the presence of small knots, scars, etc. The variation in 
density is not as great as that of the moisture content, 
which in green wood has been found to vary as much as 10 
per cent over the same length of stick as above. 

However, great as they are, these variations are both 
less than the variation in density and moisture from log 
to log, and the tendency will be to minimize these varia- 
tions in selecting a sample of 18-25 logs. 

The method of determining the density has been care- 
fully checked and an error of less than 1 per cent will 
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result with only the ordinary precautions. In fact, the only 
place for an inaccuracy to exist is an incautious use of the 
blotters in removing the surface water preliminary to the 
final weighing. Providing the disk has been in the water 
long enough so that its rate of increase in weight is no 
longer so large that difficulty is experienced in weighing it 
immersed, the total length of time that the disk is im- 
mersed has little or no influence on the final calculated 
density. It is necessary to use a wetting agent in the 
water in which the disks are submerged. Some times 
air is trapped on or near the disk surface, if water only 
is used, giving low density figures. 

In the examination of very dry wood which has radial 
cracks from tangential shrinkage, it will be noted that no 
provision has been made to estimate the volume change 
caused by the closing of these cracks on immersion in 
water. It is ynot necessary that this be done, since the 
cracks can cause no change in the volume of wood piled in 
the rack. Obviously the dry-wood density which is de- 
termined is not the actual density, but that which it would 
be if the cracks were closed with no increase in the 
diameter of the log. It thereby makes the net volume as 
calculated comparable to the net volume of green or un- 
checked wood. In the final figures it makes no difference, 
for the pounds of dry wood per cord do not depend on the 
density figure but on the total weight and the percentage 
of moisture. 


METHOD B 


Apparatus 

The apparatus listed in items (1) to (8) inclusive for 
Method A is also required for Method B. In addition are 
necessary : 

(9) Barkinc EQuipment (draw knife and barking 
horses. ) 

(10) Immersion Tank to hold up to about one-fifth 
or more of a cord of 4-ft. wood. This tank is provided 
with an overflow arrangement into calibrated tanks, or with 
book gage or other means for measuring displacement 
volume. 

(11) Laporatory BALANCE (rough), accuracy to with- 
in 0.1 gram. 


Test Specimen 
The same as for Method A. 
Procedure 


Proceed as described under Method A up to the point 
of sawing a disk from each sample log. Saw 5-8 disks and, 
before sawing off any more, carry each disk quickly 
through the following steps: 

(a) Remove a disk from the container and trim off the 
bark, if rough. (b) weigh the disk to the nearest 0.1 gram 
and record the weight. (c) Dry to constant weight at 105 
deg. C. (24-72 hours), weigh and record the weight. 

After all the disks have been completed, weigh the long 
end of the logs from which the disks were cut. By means 
of the tape, measure the diameter at each end and record 
the average diameter. Peel the bark from the logs, or use 
a draw shave. Weigh the peeled logs immediately after 
barking and record the weight; also measure the diameter 
at each end. and record the average. Thoroughly wet the 
peeled logs by placing them under a spray of water for 
an hour or more. Finally, transfer the logs at once to the 
displacement tank, immerse, and culculate their volume in 
cubic feet. 

Calculations 


From the data obtained, the same figures as those calcu- 
lated under Method A may be derived: 
1. Average diameter (barked). 
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2. Variation of diameters (barked), maximum and _ mini- 
mum. 

3. Percentage of bark: 

(a) By weight. This is 100 times the difference between 
the total weights of the barked and unbarked logs, divided 
by the latter. 

(b) By volume. This is 100 times the difference be- 
tween the sums of the average cross sections before and 
after barking, divided by the sum of the average cross 
sections before barking. 

4. Moisture percentage. This is 100 times the loss in 
weight on drying, divided by the weight of the freshly 
peeled disks. ; 

. Green-wood density (on the volume as received). This 
is the total weight of the peeled logs from which the 
disks have been cut, divided by the total volume in 
cubic feet determined by the displacement tank. 

. Specific gravity. This is the green-wood density divided 

by 62.38. 

. Dry-wood density (on the volume as received). This 
is: 

100 — percentage of moisture 


100 


the green-wood density X 


. Total weight per cord, in pounds. 

. Average length, in inches. This is the arithmetical aver- 
age of the sample logs plus the length, if any, which was 
cut off. (Calculate also the percentage excess length 
over 4 or 8 feet, whichever the case may be.) 

10. Volume of peeled wood per cord, in cubic feet. This 
is 
(total wt.) X (100 — wt. percentage of bark) 


green-wood density 


11. Volume (total) per cord, in cubic feet. This is 
volume of peeled wood X 100 
~ 100 aa the percentage of bark by volume 
12. Weight of bone-dry wood per cord. This is the volume 
of peeled wood times the dry wood density. 
Report 
See under Method A. 
Precision 


Results by this method should compare quite closely 
with those obtained in Method A, except for very dry 
wood having radial cracks which are not accounted for in 
the first method. 


Concerning precision alone, Method B is probably 
slightly more precise, since one of the variables, the varia- 
tion of the density along the length of the bolt of wood, is 
largely eliminated. However, methods of measuring the 
total volume may be somewhat approximate, enough so to 
offset any gain in precision by the effect noted above; and 
the average moisture determination is no more accurate. 

The other variables as noted under Method A are ex- 
istent and the same discussion applies to both with the 
proper assumptions for each case. Ajt least for rough 
wood, Method A is quicker, since it is not necessary to 
bark the whole cord. 


DETERMINATION OF RACKED AND SCALED 
VOLUME RATIOS 


The previous determinations deal only with the labora- 
tory cord, which usually is not identical in volume with 
the scaled or purchased wood. This difference is due to: 

1, Interstices along the sides and bottom of the labora- 
tory cord as racked, which are filled in the ordinary scaled 
cord. 

2. Shaking or jolting during. shipment (the scaling is 
done at the unloading terminal), which causes the wood to 
settle to a more compact mass. 
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3. The “shrink” on sawing and repiling 8-ft. wood in 
4-ft. lengths. 

Only the first two features concern wood purchased in 
4-ft. lengths, but all three apply to that coming to the mill 
in 8-ft. lengths. Hence a determination of the volume- 
ratio of racked 4-ft. and scaled 4-ft. cords involves but one 
step, while that of racked 4-ft. and scaled 8-ft. cords in- 
volves two steps. The first step, applicable to both kinds 
of wood, is a determination of the relative volumes of 
scaled and racked wood of the same length. 


(1) Ratio of 4-ft. Racked (Laboratory) Cord to 4-ft. 
Scaled Cord 


Apparatus: A 4-ft. laboratory cord rack as described 
under Method A above. 

ProcepuRE: Unload the car, preferably directly into the 
rack as described under Method A. Continue until the last 
portion of wood left does not fill the rack. Carefully level 
off this last portion of the rack and estimate the portion of 
a cord it represents by stretching a string along the ends 
of the wood so that the voids and protrusions balance on 
the top. Record the number of cords racked, including the 
last unfilled portion at its estimated value. 

CALCULATION : Calculate the volume of the scaled cord 
in terms of the racked (laboratory) cord from the for- 
mula : 

VS, = — X VR; 
NS, 
where VS, Volume of the 4-ft. scaled cord. 
VR, Volume of the 4-ft. racked cord. 
NS, Number of cords on car or in shipment as scaled (4-ft. 


lengths). ; F 
and NR, = Number of cords in unit as racked (4-ft. lengths). 


This determination should be carried out on at least 2 
carloads of the same class of wood to minimize scaling 
variations not under laboratory control. For 4-ft. wood 
the variation of VS, from VR, will usually be less than 
2 per cent. 

(2) Ratio of 8-ft. Racked (Laboratory) Cord to 8-ft. 
Scaled Cord. 


Apparatus: An 8-ft. laboratory cord rack, 8 ft. long, 
4 ft. high and 6 ft. deep, constructed and equipped as de- 
scribed under Method A above. It may advantageously 
consist of the rack for 4-ft. wood, to which a back section 
is bolted when needed. 

ProcepurE: Follow exactly the same procedure as that 
described above for the determination of the ratio between 
the 4-ft. cords, keeping in mind that one rack full in this 
case represents two cords, and that the amount of wood 
in the last partially filled rack must be estimated on this 
basis. 

CatcuLations: The formula is: 

NRs 
- X VRs; 
NSs 
Volume of 8-ft. scaled cord, 
8 Volume of 8-ft. racked (laboratory) cord, 
Number of cords in shipment as scaled (8-ft. lengths), 


NSs 
and NR¢ Number of cords in shipment as racked (8-ft. lengths). 
Jefore VSy can be evaluated, VRs must be determined. 


(3) Ratio of 8-ft. and 4-ft. Racked (Laboratory) Cords 


This ratio may be determined by two methods, which, 
to avoid confusion with Methods A and B as described 
above for determining physical characteristics are desig- 
nated as methods C and D, 

METHOD C 
Apparatus 


VSs 


ll 


where VS 


HW AA 


(1) An 8-ft. laboratory cord rack as described above. 
(2) A 4-ft. laboratory cord rack, as described previously. 
(3) A saw for cutting the 8-ft. logs into two 4-ft. sections. 


Procedure 


Rack at least 10 cords (5 rackfuls) of 8 -ft. size in the 
laboratory cord rack, as described under Method A for 
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racking the 4-ft. wood, storing each rackful to one side 
until the 10 cords -have been measured. (Five rackfuls 
from the volume ratio determinations V S3/I’ Rg above may 
be laid aside for this determination, taking care that it is 
not mixed with other wood). 

Saw this wood into 4-ft. lengths and rerack in the 4-ft. 
rack, using the method as described for racking. Carefully 
level off the last partially filled rackful and estimate the 
fraction of a cord it represents, as before. 


Calculations 
Use the formula: 


VRs 


where NRy4a Number of racked 4-ft. cords reracked after sawing, 


NRsa Number of racked 8-ft. cords sawed for reracking, 
and VRs and VR, have the same meaning as above. 
METHOD D 
Apparatus 


(1) An 8-ft. laboratory cord rack as described. 

(2) A 4-ft. laboratory cord rack as described. 

(3) A scale of about 3 tons capacity with the 4-ft. rack 
mounted on it. 

(If this is not available, a scale of about 250 lbs. capacity 
may be used.) 


Procedure 


Fill the 8-ft. rack as described. Empty and saw each log 
into two equal sections, discarding one end of each log. 
Rerack as 4-ft. wood and weigh. The rack will not be full, 
so complete the filling with 4-ft. logs (from those dis- 
carded) of average size. Finally, weigh the full cord. 

To increase the accuracy this determination should be 
repeated and an average taken. 


Calculations 


Use the formula: 


WR, 
VRs xX VRy; 


WR, 

where WR, 
WRs 
and VR, 


= Average weight of 4-ft. racked cord. 

= Average weight of 8-ft. racked cord. 

= Volume of 4-ft. racked cord. 
Limitations 


The determination of the volume ratio of scaled to 
racked cord is possible only when a relatively small unit 
of wood (for example, a railroad carload) is scaled. In 
characterizing a large pile of 100 cords or more, this ratio 
can not be obtained accurately without a_ prohibitive 
amount of labor. The detailed examination of the racked 
laboratory cord is considerably lessened in value by lack 
of this ratio. However, the ratio between 4-ft. and 8-ft. 
wood can be determined, as above, from any small portion 
of the wood and the ratio of the scaled to racked cord 
volume must be determined at some intermediate point 
where the wood is in relatively small units, for example, 
at the railroad terminal before it is loaded for water 
shipment, or at the central collection point. 

DETERMINATION BY RAILROAD SCALING 

If the equipment is available, direct determination of the 
physical characteristics of the scaled cord, when scaled 
on a railroad car, can be made. This eliminates the de- 
terminations of all racking ratios and the handling of full 
cords of wood. The method is as follows: 

METHOD E 

Apparatus 
(1) An accurate railroad-car scale. 
(2) A power-driven saw. 

(3) Other apparatus, exactly as described for Methods A 
or B above (excepting racks or large 3-6 ton scales). 

Test Specimen 
The sample shall consist of not less than 30 logs nor less 
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than 0.50 per cent of the lot of wood, and shall be with- 
drawn promiscuously from cars of wood as outlined under 
Method A. It is permissible to use larger samples if the 
wood is obviously non-uniform as to size, dryness, condi- 
tion, etc., or if more time is available. The accuracy will 
be improved thereby. 


Procedure 


Have the wood scaled by the scaler and record the 
volume. Accurately weigh the car of wood. Remove the 
sample as directed. If in 8-ft. lengths, saw the sample 
sticks at once, retaining the odd lengths. Then proceed 
from this point exactly as is outlined in Methods A or B, 
whichever method it is desired to follow. 


Report 


The same figures will be recorded as previously, with the 
exception of the ratios of 4-ft to 5-ft. cords and scaled to 
racked volumes. However, since the weight per scaled 
cord is known, the dry wood and volume of peeled wood 
per scaled cord naturally follow. 


Precision 


The precision of this method should be identical with 

that of the other methods. 
Limitations 

The application of this method is limited to units of 
wood which when scaled can be weighed as a unit. It is 
simply a variation to avoid the determination of the rack- 
ing ratios. Its nature, ‘however, demands that the testing 
immediately follow the weighing and sampling, whereas in 
the former method only after the wood is weighed in the 
cord rack is there any necessity of avoiding an elapse of 
time between steps. 


TRANSLATION OF RESULTS INTO PRACTICAL MILL 
FIGURES — 


In order to have a practical value, the figures of physical 
characteristics must be so combined as to offer the mill 
executive a direct means of use. As so much recorded data, 
they are virtually useless to anyone except the laboratory 
or technical staff. 


The first step in this direction is to establish a unit of 
quantity. As convenient as any other is 1,000 lbs. (over- 
dry basis) of screened chips. A unit of quantity of 1 ton 
of air-dry pulp would be most advantageous from the mill 
standpoint, but operating and chemical variables enter into 
this to such a large extent that the values can not be at- 
tributed to purely physical characteristics. 

Assuming a unit of quantity based on bone-dry screened 
chips, the following general equation can be evolved: 

a (P + BF + K) = C; 
where C is the cost per unit quantity (1,000 Ibs. of oven-dry screened chips). 
P is the producer’s price per cord (or the F.O.B. price). 
F is the freight rate per 100 Ibs. (or bF is the freight rate per cord). 
K is the wood-room and handling cost per cord attibutable to the 
specific type of pulpwood under consideration. 
and @ and b are constants dependent upon the physical characteristics 
of the wood for their value. 

The numerical values of these constants are derived for 
each class of pulpwoods as follows: Constant a represents 
the number of scaled cords necessary for the production 
of the unit of quantity, in this case 1,000 Ibs. of chips, and 
is therefore dependent upon (1) the number of pounds of 
bone-dry wood in a cord as determined by the laboratory, 
and (2) the losses, if any, which occur in the mill practice 
of handling, barking, chipping, screening, etc. These losses 
are almost negligible on barked wood without large knots, 
which requires little preparation before chipping. Rough 
wood, on the other hand, may lose as much as 25 per cent 
of the solid wood on barking. This value is dependent as 
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much on the barking equipment as on the wood itself, and 
must be determined individually for each mill. 

Assuming that the losses have been determined, if we let 
WC 
ww 

and PL 

then WC 
and a 


Pounds of bone-dry screened chips per cord. 
Total weight of panei wood per cord. 
Percentage lost in handling. 

A 4 — (WW X PL) 


WC. 


The value for b depends on the gross weight of the cord 
(as received) and since F is expressed as a rate per hun- 
dred pounds, b is then equal to the gross (original) weight 
of the scaled cord divided by 100. 

The responsibility for the determination of the fixed 
wood-room charges K lies primarily with the accounting 
departments. These however, may be overall figures, and 
in order to be adequate for this calculation they must be 
broken down as far as possible into units which will permit 
the assignment of comparative costs to the different classes 
of wood which are handled; or experiments as to amount 
of wood, man-hours, power, etc., may be necessary. The 
chief distinction is between the cost of handling rough 
and pealed wood. The various items which must be con- 
sidered are somewhat as follows: Labor, direct and in- 
direct ; repair charges; administration ; depreciation ; taxes 
and insurance; power; yard handling, including scaling 
cost, yard storage, etc.; and the fuel value credit of the 
bark, knots, and chipper refuse. These figures will differ 
for each mill, as they depend entirely upon the peculiarities 
of operation of each individual wood room. 

The numerical value of K is then the net wood-room 
cost per cord which is directly chargeable to any type of 
pulpwood. Applying the determined values of a, b, and K 
to the general equation 


A (P + OF + K) = C. 


P and C are the two independent variables and their rela- 
tion is expressed by a straight line. The freight rate F isa 
constant value for wood from each locality. If it is a 
given rate per pound, then bF is constant. If it is an 
agreement figure per cord, the gross weight has no influ- 
ence on its value and b can be omitted; and if the wood is 
delivered in the price agreement, the item bF becomes zero. 


Curves or charts are not as acceptable for non-technical 
use as are tables. A table can be easily prepared for each 
wood on a letter-size sheet which will provide ample room 
for a brief description of the wood (type of wood, length, 
per cent of excess length, green or dry, barked or rough, 
etc.) and for a table giving the values for c for 10-cent 
increments over a twenty-dollar range in the prices of 
pulpwood P. An example of this is given in Table I. 


Loose leaf sheets as above, provided with the proper 
index, permit a continuation of work with the addition of 
fiber distinctions in classes of pulpwoods as the data be- 
come more complete. Such tables provide a permanent, 
convenient and increasingly accurate and valuable aid to 
those in charge of the purchase of pulpwood. 


DETERMINATION OF CHIP DENSITY 


Since the wood density influences the yield per digester 
charge, while the pulping costs per digester will not vary 
greatly, the determination of wood density is of value in 
determining pulp costs. This value will be obtained in 
Method A or B above. A related value which is somewhat 
more useful is the pounds of dry wood per cubic foot of 
chips. The cubic capacity of chip content of a digester will 
be known, or can be readily measured, and the determina- 
tion of chip density will give a fair measure of wood 
charged, hence permitting a check on cooking efficiency of 
a comparison of pulping costs if pulp made is sampled and 
weighed. 
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TABLE I*—Cost of Poplar 8-ft. + 4.41 per cent Peeled Old 
Equations: 0.478 (P_ + 25.03 F + 0,826) = C. 
0.478 (DP 0.826) = C. 
= Producer’s price in dollars per cord 
= Freight rate in dollars per hundred’ pounds 
= Delivered price in dollars per cord , : 
Cost per 1000 pounds of bone-dry ungraded chips. 
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*The first equation gives the values when the f.o.b. or producer’s price 
is available, to which a freight cost is added. The second equation is for use 
when the wood cost is on a delivered basis. The constants in the parentheses 
represent the wood-room cost per cord for the particular wood; the constant 
outside the parentheses is the fraction of a cord necessary to produce 1000 
lbs. of oven-dry chips under the given conditions. 


Apparatus 


(1) VotumeE-sox of approximately cubical shape, 
strongly made and rigid, open on top, and with a volume 
of at least 4 cu. ft. 

(2) Scass accurate to within % Ib. or less and with a 
a sage of about 100 lbs., or sufficient for the box plus 
chips. 

(3) DryincG OvEN AND Cu1p SAMPLE TRayYs, or the ap- 
paratus for moisture determination as described in TAPPI1 
Standard T 3 m. 

(4) Cup Compressor, consisting of a circular sheet- 
iron disk at least % inch thick and 7.82 inches in diameter. 

(5) CircuLar WEIGHTs of cast iron, 7 inches in diam- 
eter, actually weighing 124, 3%, 3%, 6%, 1634, 33% and 
33% lbs., but stamped 5, 10, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 100 Ibs., 
respectively, 

If the chips are obtained from the mill supply, no other 
apparatus is required. If these chips are not available, 
there will also be required: 

_ (6) LaBoratory CHIPPER AND SCREENS corresponding 
in mesh to those used in the mill concerned. 

(7) Cut-orF Saw for sample logs. 


Procedure 


Accurately measure the volume box to determine its ex- 
act volume. If made of wood, weigh it empty, each time 
itis used. Fill it with chips and shake down by jarring 
slightly three times. Add chips to overflowing and scrape 
off the excess with a straight-edge. Again weigh the box 
and chips and determine the net weight of chips. Place 
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the round weight holder without weights on the chips ap- 
proximately at the center of the top surface of the chip 
mass and level off. Then place on its weights correspond- 
ing to approximately the pressure per square foot of a 
column of. chips one half the digester height. Measure 
the distance which the bottom face is submerged below the 
level of the box sides. Remove the chips, mix and quarter 
down to a sample of not less than 1 pound. Determine the 
moisture on this sample. 


Report 


Calculate the volume of the chips as the inside volume 
of the box, minus ithe product of the horizontal cross- 
section of the box interior and the depression of the weight 
holder below the top of the box. Report the chip density 
as: 

wt. of chips as received (in Ibs.) 
(a) Density as received = — pe 
corrected box volume (in cu. ft.) 
wt. of bone-dry chips 
(b) Dry-wood density = 


corrected box volume 


Notes 

(1) It is advisable to use as large a volume-box as can be conveniently 
handled so as to reduce the boundary errors. At the sides, bottom and top 
of the box there will be voids, similar to the voids when logs are piled in a 
one-cord rack, which do not exist to as great an extent when a large body 
of chips is piled. For a cubical box of 4 cu. ft. the ratio of surface voids 
to total volume is only one-half as great as in a 1 cu. ft. box. 

(2) The chip density as determined in a small box will not represent the 
density of chips in a digester, since in all parts but the top layer in the 
digester the chips are compressed by the weight of those above. Most sul- 
phite digesters are around 40 feet high; hence in measurement the chips 
should be subjected to a pressure about equivalent to the average pressure in 
such a digester, i.e. the weight of a 20-ft. column of chips. The compression 
will not be directly proportional to the weight applied, and some digesters 
are much smaller or larger, but the compressed volume as determined above 
should be much nearer the actual volume in practice than if no compression 
were applied. For much smaller or larger digesters it is permissible to use 
a weight corresponding to half of its actual chip height instead of the weight 
corresponding to 20 feet of chips. 

(3) It is not believed that any useful purpose would be served by specifying 
a nonvariant chip length, screen sizes, measuring box size or compression 
pressure to give a truly absolute method. The purpose cf the method is not 
to determine a property of the wood absolutely but to determine a_ property 
as influenced by the particular chip length, screen sizes and digester height in 
the particular mill using the determinations, since these are at least as 
important in getting a useful volume as the wood properties themselves. 

COST CALCULATIONS 

The figures from the above methods, complete and ac- 
curate as they may be made, do not by any means repre- 
sent the total pulp cost variations which are directly at- 
tributable to differences in wood. This arises from two 
main causes: (1) the pulp yield from two different wood 
samples, even of the same species and cooked to yield 
pulps of practically identical qualities, will not necessarily 
give the same weight-percentage yield of pulp; and (2) the 
variations in wood density cause a large variation in pulp 
costs, due to the varying yields per digester. A digester 
will hold approximately the same number of cubic feet of 
chips from either light or heavy wood, and the pulping 
costs (other than wood or wood-room costs) per digester 
charge will also be about the same; yet the pulp yield per 
digester will vary with the wood density. This causes a 
variation in cost per ton of pulp which is frequently large 
enough to offset differences in wood costs. 

The easiest and most convenient way to obtain the neces- 
sary comparisons is to take the total bleached or un- 
bleached pulp cost per ton for a given grade of pulp and a 
given kind of wood over a considerable period, or a mill 
test, and subtract the wood and wood-room cost per ton 
(calculated from the wood cost per 1,000 Ibs. of chips and 
the weight-percentage yield). Then this figure (perhaps 
between $10 and $25) is multiplied by the weight-percent- 
age pulp-yield and divided by 200, giving pulping cost per 
1000 Ibs. of chips, or: 

PTX Y 

200 
= Pulping cost per 1000 Ibs. of chips. 
= Pulping cost per ton of pulp. 
= Percentage yield of pulp by weight. 


PC = 


where PC 
PT 

and Y 
To get the total pulp cost per 1000 lbs. of this wood, 
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then add the value PC to the appropriate C value from 
Table I (or the table for that wood). For any other wood 
and any other grade of pulp, the pulping cost can be ob- 
tained with fair accuracy after knowing the relative dry- 
wood density and the weight-percentage pulp yield by the 
relation : 


PC, X Di X ¥1 X Co 


Dz:X ¥2x Qi ’ 
Pulping cost per 1000 Ibs. of chips of first wood. 


PC2 


where PC, 
PCe2 Ditto of second wood. é 

Density of first wood (lbs. of dry wood per cu. ft. of chips) 

Density of second wood. 

Weight-percentage pulp yield of first wood. 

Ditto of second wood. 

Length of cooking cycle in hours for first wood. 

Ditto for second w 


WU 


The values D;, D2, Y; and Y2 may frequently be ob- 
tained in the laboratory and C; and C2 are determined by 
mill capacity and pulp rquired. Hence after the pulping 
cost per ton of any representative pulp grade from a cer- 
tain wood is once obtained, the pulping cost for any other 
wood and any other grade of pulp can be obtained. Ob- 
viously, however, the original value will require frequent 
revision to correspond to changes in labor, material and 
overhead costs. 

Such a calculated value for the other woods or pulp 
grades will be slightly uncertain due to the following 
causes : 

(1) For chips of differing moisture contents the pack- 
ing may be denser or less dense. (2) The amounts of steam 
or chemicals may vary somewhat for differertt wood 
samples or densities or cooking cycle times. (3) Labor or 
power costs. 

Hence the above procedure should only be used in the 
absence of more precise information derived from com- 
prehensive mill tests. But the importance of computing 
wood costs and pulping costs separately, computing them 
also upon some absolute basis (in this case taken as 1000 
Ibs. of oven-dry chips), rather than per cord, can not be 
over-emphasized if any effective control of wood costs is 
to be realized. 
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Glassine and Greaseproof Standards 


Manufacturers of glassine and greasproof papers have 
set up definite standards and specifications for glassine 
and greaseproof lines, so that these products can now be 
definitely checked. All rolls and packages now bear labels 
showing that such genuine papers have been manufactured 
in accordance with the standard specifications. These 
copyright labels are permitted to be used only on paper 
manufactured in accordance with such standards and spec- 
ifications and members are licensed to use such labels by 
the Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Association, 
the owners of the copyright. 

Manufacturers of genuine glassine are also understood 
to be manufacturing a sheet known as “Sulglass,” which 
while not as transparent as genuine glassine and having 
none of the greaseproof nor moistureproof characteristics 
of the genuine sheet, is similar in appearance. 

The “Sulglass” substitute may serve an economic pur- 
pose where no greaseproof or moistureproof qualities are 
necessary, but it is understood that it is not suitable for 
bags which are to be used for the packaging of food prod- 
ucts where these qualities are essential. 
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Since “Sulglass” closely resembles genuine glassine in 
appearance when manufactured into bags, merchants 
should familiarize themselves carefully with the difference 
between the genuine and the substitute product, in order 
that their salesmen may know the points of difference and 
that their customers who require the genuine Glassine may 
be assured of getting it. 

It would be unfortunate if either through ignorance or 
misrepresentation, genuine glassine bags should be discred- 
ited for the purpose for which they are intended because 
of the similarity in appearance of the substitute. It would 
also be unfortunate if “Sulglass” should suffer because 
sold for purposes for which it is unfitted. 


Balanced Pressure Rotameter 


Schutte & Koerting Company has added to its line of 
rotameters a new type which was developed for handling 
corrosive fluids at high pressures. The new unit is known 
as the “balanced pressure rotame- 
ter,” and it has found particular 
application in paper mills for han- 
dling chlorine liquid and gas un- 
der pressure. 

Referring to the sectional illus- 
tration, it will be seen that the ta- 
pered pyrex metering tube is not 
exposed as in other types of rota- 
meters, but is enclosed in a metal 
housing which forms the pressure 
restraining part. The liquid or 
gas to be metered flows upward 
inside the tapered tube and down- 
ward outside the tapered tube, but 
inside the metal housing. The 
downward flow passage is con- 
nected to the outlet. The metal 
housing contains two slots set op- 
posite each other into which are 
fitted heavy boiler gage glass sight 
windows, suitable for 1,500 lbs. 
per square inch operating pressure. The calibrations are 
etched on these sight windows, and the position of the 
float can easily be observed through them. With this con- 
struction the pressure inside and outside the pyrex meter- 
ing tube is practically the same, so that regardless of how 
high the operating pressure may be, there is no danger of 
breaking the metering tube. Being of pyrex, the metering 
tube is, of course, completely corrosion resistant, and since 
the float is made of materials such as tantalum or platinum 
when necessary, there is no possibility of the calibration 
changing with use, due to corrosive attack by the fluid 
being metered. 

The balanced pressure rotameters can also be furnished 
with vertical inlet and outlet connections instead of with 
horizontal connections as shown, and in connection with 
the handling of chlorine, all the equipment necessary to 
make up a complete chlorinating outfit can be obtained 
built into a single unit with the rotameter. 


A New Series of Oils 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana announces 4 
new series of oils under the name of Stanoil. These oils, 
it is said, so combine important characteristics that they 
offer industry a brand new opportunity to simplify lubr’- 
cation practice. Stanoil, it is said, will gradually replace 
many of the Standard Oil Company’s own present brands 
and possesses the qualities to replace hundreds of brands 
of special oils now in use. 
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Mill Visits During Summer Technical Meeting 


By J. N. Stephenson 


The International Technical Meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Technical Section enters its second 
day as the SS. Quebec steams under the Quebec Bridge. 
The sight of this wonderful piece of engineering, stand- 
ing out against the morning sky, is well worth an early 
rising. It seems at first that the huge structure blocks 
our passage, then, as our ship glides nearer, we see the 
bridge apparently lifting to let us pass. Only when we 
are slipping under it, do we realize that it is 150 feet 
above the maximum recorded high water level, leaving 
many feet to spare. By this time more people are astir 
and the centre of interest is Old Quebec, perched on 
top and nestled under the cliffs of the great rock that 
baffled the attack of Wolfe’s forces until the secret ap- 
proach to the Plains of Abraham was discovered from 
what is now known as Wolfe’s Cove. Here we see the 
docks built for the famous “Empress” ships of the Canad- 
ian Pacific, which has also bored a tunnel through the 
rock to bring trains to the docks. 

There is no place on the continent with the appeal of 
historic interest and natural charm that we find in Quebec. 
Certainly, none combine a visit to a modern newsprint 
mill with a tour of such historic spots as the Citadel, 
wall and city gates, monuments, the ancient vaults at the 
Boswell Brewery where the Intendent Talon once lived, 
the churches of Quebec, the famous shrine at St. Anne 
de Beaupré, Montmorency Falls, the Isle of Orleans 
with its old houses, windmills, ox teams, and the genuine 
old time French Canadian type of people. A steel bridge 
has just been completed, connecting island and mainland. 

There are also a number of fine exhibits, including 
the period rooms at the Chateau Frontenac. A place of 
special interest to paper men is the very old house that 
has been done over in Donnacona board, 

The committee had a difficult task to get all this into 
one day, but a carefully planned schedule provides a 
program for a day, that is unique among technical con- 


Tue S.S, Quebec PASSING UNDER THE FAMOUS CANTILEVER BRIDGE ACROSS 


THE St. LAWRENCE AT QUEBEC. 


ventions. For instance, many of the ladies will be glad 
of an opportunity to visit one of the newest and most 
efficient newsprint mills on the continent—the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited, just across the 
Charles River from Quebec. Those who are interested 
in the manufacture of building board may visit the plant 
of Donnacona Paper Company Limited; about thirty 
miles from Quebec. This company has a most effective 
demonstration of the versatile application of Donnacona 
board in its Quebec office. A very old house, with irregu- 
lar shaped rooms and stairway, presented an unusual 
problem in decoration which has been successfully and 
attractively done in wallboards, panels, moldings, etc. 


The Anglo-Canadian Mills 


A prominent feature of the panorama seen from the 
fourteenth floor of the Price Building on Citadel Hill is 
the huge plant of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited. These finely constructed brick buildings 
present a certain dignified and imposing appearance so 
often neglected in industrial plants. The group is domin- 
ated by the tower enclosing the acid plant, chip bins and 
water tank, piles, coal storage, and on the company’s 
own wharf where activity is seen in the pulpwood ocean 
steamers’ tie up to load or discharge cargo. 

From the Canada Steamships’ wharf it is only a few 
minutes ride across the new bridge to the mill gates. Dis- 
pensing with the formality of punching time cards the 
party is divided into groups escorted by competent guides 
through the various departments. A feature that interests 
most visitors is the equipment for handling cargoes com- 
ing and going by water. Coal and sulphur are unloaded 
by cranes, paper is carried by conveyors direct to the 
ship sides, pulpwood comes in by boom, barge, and boat, 
to be carried by conveyor to the block pile where 100,000 
cords can be stored. 


For those who are seeing such a mill for the first time, 
the two big barking drums tumbling the wood to clean 
off the bark will suggest that verse in the old 
song—‘where the rumble-tum-bunders roar.”’ But 

we can’t expect even.a drum to bark without 
making a noise. Inside the groundwood mill are 

24 automatic magazine grinders chewing up 4 


foot sticks at the rate of 450 cords a day. This 
pulp, when screened and thickened, makes up about 
80 per cent of the fiber in the finished paper. The 
other 20 per cent is chemical pulp made by the sul- 
phite process as improved by the company’s re- 
search staff. The chipped and screened wood is 
cooked in 5 digesters, each 16 feet in diameter 
and 54 feet high. The sulphur burner for making 
the bisulphite cooking liquor is located level with 
the digester operating floor. This is a more con- 
venient and comfortable arrangement than found 
in many mills. Clean stock is assured by having 
screening capacity in excess of requirements so 
that this essential operation is not forced. Nine 
vacuum filters are used to thicken screened pulp 
and recover fiber in white water. 

In the machine room are four 234 inch four- 
drinier machines. As a result of improvements 
in process control and uniformity of pulp quality, 
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the output of these machines has been increased about 25 


per cent over their original rated capacity. The convenient ~ 


arrangement of finishing room and loading to cars or steam- 
ers is a noticeable feature of the mill. For the accommo- 
dation of employees who prefer to eat lunches at the mill 
a well-equipped cafeteria is operated. 

The Woodlands Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association is planning to hold its summer meeting 
on the Montmorency limits of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Mills Limited on August 3-4. Some members 
will join the Technical men Tuesday evening for the re- 
mainder of the trip. 

The annual golf match for the championship of the 
Technical Section will be played early Tuesday morning 
at the Royal Quebec Golf Club. The winner receives 
the trophy presented by R. A. McInnis, General Man- 
ager of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills Limited. 
The Technical-Woodlands competition for the trophy pre- 
sented last year by Gordon Fleck, General Manager of 
J. R. Booth Limited, will be played on Wednesday at 
the Manoir Richelieu course. An inter-national match 
between Canadian and American technical men will also 
be played on these famous links at Murray Bay. Lady 
golfers will also find this course a delightful one to play. 


Donnacona Paper Company Limited 


Delegates to the International Technical Meeting who 
choose to visit the Donnacona Paper Company Limited 
will find a cordial welcome awaiting them. As the visi- 
tors swing around the curve at Donnacona, the plant is 
seen nestled in the little valley where the Jacques Cartier 
River flows into the St. Lawrence. The mill was designed 
and built under the direction of George McKee, who 
was later honored by being made a chief of the Iroquois 
tribe with the name of Donnacona. The original chief 
of this name was a historic figure in the days of the 
early French explorers. R. P. Kernan is president of 
the company and Louis W. Michael is mill manager. 

The mill makes both newsprint paper and wood fibre, 
solid insulating board. There are 33 magazine grinders 
and 4 digesters. The paper mill has 3 newsprint ma- 
chines while the wallboard is made on special forming 
and pressing equipment which is very interesting to see 
in operation. The product of the board plant includes 
standard board or rough cast texture, burl board with a 
suede burled texture, panel board, Veelap board, tile 
board, moldings, cornices, insulating lath, roof board, and 
Termite (insect) proof board for use in tropical climates. 

A feature of the Donnacona operation is the construc- 
tion and use of a specially designed self-propelled canaller. 
This vessel, which is about 113 feet long, was built to 
operate between Donnacona and New York through the 
Richelieu and Champlain Canal System. She is driven 
by a 190 hp. Diesel engine, and carries 240 tons of 
newsprint. About three round trips to New York are 
made monthly. The operation of this boat, the Donpaco, 
proved so successful last year that another boat of the 
same design is now under construction, and will be in 
operation this summer. 


Back to the Ship 


After this most interesting day in one of America’s 
most interesting cities, the convention gets back aboard 
the ship for dinner. With the passengers all aboard, the 
steamer casts off and the journey down the St. Lawrence 
is resumed. An evening of music, dancing, and cards, or 
just sitting restfully in comfortable deck chairs, watching 
the lights of the villages along the shore, and another 
delightful day is checked off. During the night our 
“hotel” ties up at the wharf at Murray Bay, where the 


third day of the Convention will begin early next morn- 
ing. 

Reservations for this trip should be made through R. 
G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Nearly 200 reservations have 
already been made. The best accommodations will be 
given to those who apply early. 


Paper Demand Expands in Indianapolis 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ‘ 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 11, 1936—The coming of 
really warm weather last week saw an expansion in many 
items of the paper trade. For the first time this year there 
was an actual demand for summer specialties. Such items 
as cups, plates, spoons, forks and other picnic supplies, in- 
cluding napkins, took a decided bound for the better. The 
trade is expecting a much bigger demand this year for 
paper towels than last. According to one large manufac- 
turer here of toilet tissues, the week saw an increase in 
demand. The entire spring, or what should have been 
spring, has seen a steady expansion in tissue demand. 

Building paper demand took a jump during the week 
and what promises to be the best season the trade has had 
for years appears to be under way. Building paper and 
roofing both are moving nicely with the jobbers carrying 
far heavier stocks than has been their habit for some time. 
A new use for roll roofing paper seems to be developing 
in the northern half of the state in a big way. The paper 
is being used in the large commercial vegetable growing 
sections as windbreaks. A roll of paper is cut in half, 
tacked to stakes at various intervals and stood between 
rows of vegetables to serve to break high winds until the 
roots are firmly attached to the soil. Some of the largest 
growers report the stunt one of the best they ever have 
tried and the use is spreading rapidly. 

Demand for envelopes is reported increasing, according 
to local factories. In some instances night shifts were put 
to work last week and orders are plentiful. Container men 
also report a good demand and the situation is much 
brighter than it was a year ago. Paper stock men report 
some mill demand, but the situation still is a bit sluggish. 
Some inquires are being received on both rags and paper. 


Paper Demand Fairly Active in Boston 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1936—The volume of business 
transacted by paper wholesalers in Boston and vicinity 
continued to average fair last week. Sales of box boards 
were in moderate volume only. 

A fair quantity of paper stock moved. In old papers, 
mixed papers declined two and a half cents on the high 
side, making the range .20 @ .22%. Old newspapers like- 
wise went down the same amount on the high side, so that 
the quotation was .25 @ .27%. Print manilas receded to 
45 @ 47% from 47% @ .50. Mixed papers and old 
newspapers were both a little slow but the other grades 
were “about normal.” 

There was a little something doing in bagging. Scrap 
sisal value appreciated to 2.10 @ 2.25 from 2.00 @ 2.25, 
but new burlap cuttings declined to 2.00 @ 2.25 from 2.25 

2.35. 
ey ew domestic rags continued in moderate demand, with 
values unchanged. In old domestic rags, the call for No. 1 
roofing stock improved, so that the price advanced to 1.9 
@ 2.05 from 1.90 @ 2.00. The No. 2 and No. 3 grades 
fell off in demand, the value of the former going down to 
1.50 @ 1.65 from 1.60 @ 1.70, and the latter to 1.40 
@ 1.45 from 1.50 @ 1.60. Foreign rags continued at the 


same levels. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOJTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInG May 9, 1936 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 27 cs.; 
pagne Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 855 cs. 
WALL PaPeER 
S. K. Lonegren, Gripsholm, Gothenburg 
Emmerich, Hansa, Hamburg, 5 bls. 
ParER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 bl.; W. H. 
Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, London, 5 bls. 
Watt Boarp 
Treetex Corp., Scanyork, Stockholm, 2873 bdls. ; ———, 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 314 bdls. 
NEWSPRINT 
International Paper Co., Humberarm, Dalhousie, 2996 
rolls; International Paper Sales .Co. Inc., Humberarm, 
Dalhousie, 32866 rolls; H. G. Craig Co., Donnacona, 1, 
Donnacona, 587 rolls; N. Y. Evening Journal, Nidareid, 
Quebec, 2570 rolls ; , Scanyork, Kotka, 205 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanyork, Kotka, 32 rolls; Jay Mad- 
den Corp., Hansa, Bremen, 131 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & 
Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 240 rolls ; —, Bergensfjord, 
Oslo, 149 rolls. 


Cham- 


2 exe: | 


PRINTING PAPER 
Lafayette Co., Lehigh, Liverpool, 1 cs.; R. J. Saunders, 
Berengaria, Southampton, 4 cs.; , Scanyork, Kotka, 
141 bls.; Senefelder Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 14 cs.; L. A. 
Consmiller, Hansa, Bremen, 9 cs.; Dingelstedt & Co., 
Bremen, Bremen, 56 cs., 8 crates. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Scharf Bros., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 3 cs.; National Pulp 
& Paper Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 540 rolls, 110 
bls.; Japan Paper Co., Konigstein, Antwerp, 3 cs.; ———, 
Hansa, Bremen, 16 cs.; Phoenix Shipping Co., Hansa, 
Bremen, 20 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Farmer, London, 
l cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Farmer, London, 
5 es.; A. Giese & Son, Paris, Havre, 50 cs. 
FILTER COMPOUND 
——, Hansa, Hamburg, 40 bls. 
Note PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Farmer, London, 
cs, 
METAL PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
Hansa, Bremen, 16 cs. 
BaRYTA COATED PAPER 
—-——, Hansa, Bremen, 47 crates. 
PHoTO PAPER 
American Express Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 61 cs. 
CoLoreD PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


; K. Pauli Co., 


TIssuE PAPER 
H. L. Greene Co., Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
Berengaria, Southampton, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, 
TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 12 cs. 
CONDENSATOR PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., 


; W. J. Byrnes, 


3remen, 17 cs. 


Hansa, Bremen, 3 cs. 
Paper TUBES 
———, Hansa, Bremen, 86 pkgs. 

Paper BoarpDs 
Salwen Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 5 bls. 

Straw Boarps 
———., Veendam, Rotterdam, 457 bdls. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

F. L. Kramer & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 199 bls. ; 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 809 
rolls, 102 bls.; Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Grips- 
holm, Gothenburg, 10 rolls, 9 bls.; F. C. Strype, Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 17 cs.; Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Tri- 
color, Kobe, 15 cs.; Coty Processing Co., Paris, Havre, 
9 cs.; Keuffel & Esser Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 74 cs., 6 
rolls ; Jay Madden Corp., Hansa, Bremen, 53 bbls. 

RaGs, BAGGING, Etc. 

G. W. Millar & Co. Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 109 bls. 
bagging; W. Steck & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 153 bls. 
rags ; , Breedyk, Rotterdam, 89 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Examelia, — , 184 bls. rags; — 
Examelin, Istanbul, 559 bls. rags; -E. Butterworth & Co. 
Inc., Lehigh, Manchester, 66 bls. bagging ; ——-—, Lehigh, 
Liverpool, 25 bls. bagging ; G. M. Graves Co., Transylvania, 
Glasgow, 74 bls. bagging ; —, Transylvania, Glasgow, 
46 bls. paper stock ; Royal Manfg Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 20 
bls. cotton waste; R. Blank, Sarcoxie, Havre, 100 bls. 
bagging, 144 bls. rags; , Sarcoxie, Havre, 95 bls. 
rags; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 
93 bls. bagging; Brandwein Mazur Co., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 
128 bls. cotton waste; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Pr. 
Adams, Bombay, 83 bls. bagging; Chase National Bank, 
M. Arnus, Valencia, 27 bls. rags; Chase National Bank, 
M. Arnus, Valencia, 41 bls. dark cottons; Chase National 
Bank, M. Arnus, Alicante, 91 bls. dark ‘cottons ; — 
Amer. Importer, Manchester, 41 bls. rags; Darmstadt 
Scott & Courtney, Amer. Importer, Manchester, 150 bls. 
bagging; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Black Gull, Ant- 
werp, 85 bls. rags; Philadelphia National Bank, Black 
Gull, Antwerp, 52 bls. bagging; Irving Trust Co., Black 
Gull, Antwerp, 53 bls. rags; Irving Trust Co., Black Gull, 
Rotterdam, 70 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black 
Gull, — , 167 bls. rags, 309 bls. bagging; F. Stern 
Veendam, Rotterdam, 121 bls. bagging ; , Veendam, 
Rotterdam, 20 bls. bagging, 136 bls. rags ; Irving Trust Co., 
American Farmer, London, 12 bls. rags; ———, American 
Farmer, London, 130 bls. paper stock; S. Shapiro & Sons, 
American Legion, Buenos Ayres, 50 bls. rags; Royal 
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Manfg. Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 58 bls. cotton waste; 
Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 36 bls. 
rags; R. Blank, Scanyork, Copenhagen, 40 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Hansa, , 187 bls. bagging; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Tonsbergfjord, ——-—, 100 bls. bagging ; 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Examiner, , 138 bls. rags. 
GLUE Stock 
, Clara, Trieste, 350 bags bone glue; 
Clara, Trieste, 300 bags hide glue. 
Op Rope 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 53 
coils; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 40 
rolls; W. Steck & Co., American Importer, Manchester, 38 
coils; W. Steck & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 89 coils; E. 
J. Keller Co. Inc., Examiner, — , 49 coils; Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 200 pkgs. 
CASEIN 
American British Chemical Supplies, Black Gull, Ant- 
werp, 333 bags; Balfour Guthrie & Co., Black Gull, Ant- 
werp, 358 bags; American British Chemical Supplies, 
Paris, Havre, 716 bags; , Paris, Havre, 423 bags; 
, American Legion, Buenos Ayres, 67 bags; ‘ 
J. Jadot, Antwerp, 395 bags; ——-—, Hansa, Hamburg, 
134 bags. 
Woop Pup 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 1816 bls. 
wood pulp; Tradesmans Natl Bank Trust Co., Consul 
Olsson, Norrsundet, 2000 bls. sulphate, 443 tons; Pagel 
Horton & Co. Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 500 bls. sulphate, 
101 tons; Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 
250 bls. sulphite, 50 tons; J. Andersen & Co., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 250 bls. sulphite; Bankers Trust Co., Grips- 
holm, Gothenburg, 100 bls. sulphite ; Pulp Specialties, Inc., 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 12 bls. sulphite; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., Gripsholm, , 400 bls. woodpulp; Bulkley 
Dunton & Co., Black Gull, , 1271 bls. wood pulp, 
266 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
2990 bls. wood pulp; N. Y. Trust Co., Veendam, Rotter- 
dam, 230 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Clara, 
Roumania, 2431 bls. wood pulp; , Hansa, Hamburg, 
102 bls. wood pulp, 10 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., Hansa, 
Hamburg, 635 bls. wood pulp, 125 tons ; — , Bergens- 
fjord, Sarpsborg, 150 bls. sulphite; Irving Trust Co., 
Bergensfjord, Oslo, 2115 bls. mechanical pulp; Irving 
Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 120 bls. chemical pulp; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Hammaren, Kotka, 2032 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Woop Purr Boarps 
Salwen Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 24 bls.; Jay 
Madden Corp., Scanyork, Kotka, 77 rolls. 
Woop Pup SHEETS 
———., Hansa, Bremen, 80 bls. 
ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInG May 9, 1936 
Tradesmans Natl Bank Trust Co., Consul Olsson, Nor- 
rsundet, 7125 bls. sulphate, 1550 tons; Pagel Horton & Co. 
Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 3700 bls. sulphite, 454 tons; 
Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 750 bls. 
sulphite, 140 tons; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Consul Olsson, 
Gefle, 4000 bls sulphite, 608 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Consul Olsson, — , 1200 bls. wood pulp, 230 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc May 9, 1936 

Chase National Bank, Tricolor, Kobe, 100 bls. rags; 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Tricolor, —, 300 bls. bagging ; 
—, Laconia, Liverpool, 2 cs. wall paper; G. F. Mal- 
colm, Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 14 cs. tissue paper ; Gottes- 
man & Co. Inc., Clara, Roumania, 1025 bls. wood pulp; 
——., Clara, Trieste, 295 bags bone glue; Gottesman & 
Co. Inc., Frakenwald, Czecho-Slovakia, 600 bls. wood 


pulp; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Artigas, , 1475 
bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Bilderdyk, ———, 
238 bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpING May 9, 1936 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Vigor, Sweden, 10500 bls. wood 
pulp, Bulkley Dunton & Co., Vigor, , 250 bls. wood 
pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Hammaren, ———, 2500 
bls. wood pulp. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 9, 1936 
———, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 69 bls. rags; R. Blank, 
Breedyk, Rotterdam, 46 bls. rags; H. Reeve Angel & Co. 
Inc., Scanyork, Kotka, 55 rolls newsprint; J. W. Hampton 
Jr. Co., Scanyork, Kotka, 398 rolls newsprint ; Jay Madden 
Corp., Scanyork, Kotka, 204 rolls newsprint; Johaneson 
Wales & Sparre, Inc., Scanyork, Gdynia, 1500 bls. wood 
pulp, 150 tons; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Examiner, » 45 
bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Chemnitz, : 
69 bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Bilderdyk, 
——-—-, 85 bls. paper stock. 
WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENpDING May 9, 1936 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Scanyork, Kotka, 5542 bls. sul- 
phite, 1108 tons; Jay Madden Corp., Scanyork, Kotka, 
141 rolls newsprint; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanyork, 
Kotka, 1541 bls. sulphite, 308 tons; Perkins Goodwin & 
Co., Scanyork, Gdynia, 485 bls. sulphite, 75 tons. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1InGc May 9, 1936 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Lehigh, Dublin, 70 bls. rags; 
Irving Trust Co., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 80 bls. bagging; 
American Express Co., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 93 coils 
old rope; Congoleum Nairn Co., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 
164 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Black Falcon, Ant- 
werp, 403 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., City of Ham- 
burg, Havre, 200 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., City of 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 1385 bls. wodd pulp, 277 tons; 
Guaranty Trust Co., City of Hamburg, Hamburg, 400 bls. 
sulphite, 80 tons; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 40 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & 
Whittemore, Inc., Lagaholm, , 150 bls. wood pulp; 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Clara, Roumania, 1025 bls. wood 
pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Lucia C, Czecho-Slovakia, 
3586 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., City of Balti- 
more, Czecho-Slovakia, 904 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 9, 1936 
N. Y. Trust Co., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 185 bls. 
bagging; Champagne Paper Corp., City of Hamburg, 
Havre, 153 cs. cigarette paper; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., City of Hamburg, Havre, 1106 cs. cigarette paper; 
De Manduit Paper Corp., City of Hamburg, Havre, 471 
cs. cigarette paper; National City Bank, City of Hamburg, 
Bremen, 221 bls. bagging; , City of Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 67 rolls newsprint. 
NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK Ewpinc May 9, 1936 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 150 bls. sulphite pulp, 20 tons. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 9, 1936 
International Paper Co., Humberarm, Dalhousie, 1644 
rolls newsprint. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG May 9, 1936 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., /stria, , 477 bls. paper 
stock. 
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ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trapve JourNaL, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1936. 


Conditions in. the local paper market are fairly satis- 
factory. Demand for the various standard grades of pa- 
per is fairly persistent for the time of year. Sales rep- 
resentatives for the leading paper organizations express 
confidence in the outlook for the balance of the year. 
Prices are generally holding to schedule. 

The newsprint paper market is exhibiting a stronger 
undertone. Both advertising lineage and circulations of 
the leading newspapers are running ahead of last year’s 
record. Production in the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland is being maintained in sufficient volume to 
take care of current requirements. Prices are steadier. 

Business in the fine paper market is holding up well for 
the season. Demand for book, bond, ledger and cover 
papers is fairly brisk. The price situation, however, is 
spotty. Tissues continue to move into consumption in 
good volume. The coarse paper market is displaying 
strength and summer specialties are attracting more inter- 
est. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The position of the ground wood pulp market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Manufacturing operations in Canada, 
the United States and abroad are keyed to consumption, 
as far as possible, and, as accumulations at the pulp mills 
are not excessive, the statistical position of the industry is 
considered sound. Prices are maintained at formerly 
quoted levels. 


Chemical Pulp 


Sentiment in the chemical pulp market continues op- 
timistic. Bleached sulphite and kraft pulps continue par- 
ticularly strong, with offerings scarce and prices firm. 
Bleachable grades of unbleached sulphite are attracting 
more interest than of late. Bleached soda pulp is steady. 
Observers predict a good year for this division of the in- 
dustry, 

Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is firmer. Offerings of imported 
old manila rope are scarce and foreign shippers are asking 
higher prices. Domestic old manila rope is steady. Mixed 
Strings are fairly active. No radical changes transpired in 
the bagging market. Demand for scrap and gunny bag- 
ging is light, although prices are generally well sustained. 

Rags 

Trading in the domestic rag market is only moderately 
active. Demand for new and old rags is rather restricted, 
with the exception of a few grades. Roofing rags are 
rather quiet, with quotations somewhat softer. The im- 
ported rag market reflects the general situation although 
Prices are fairly steady and shading is infrequent. 

Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is showing some signs of im- 
Provement. Board. mill demand for the lower grades is 
more in evidence. Supplies of strictly folded news and 


No. 1 mixed paper are moving more freely than of late. 
Prices are steadier. The higher grades of waste paper 
are holding up well, especially white envelope cuttings and 
shavings. 
Twine 

Most of the business transacted in the local twine mar- 
ket during the past week was along routine lines. De- 
mand for the various varieties of twine, however, is con- 
sidered satisfactory for the season and more livelier 
trading is anticipated in the closing months of the year. 
Although competition is keen, prices are fairly steady. 


Paper Concerns Increase Wages 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., May 11, 1936—John P. Burke, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, returned last week from 
Boston where he held a conference with officials of the 
Great Northern Paper Company relative to the 1936 wage 
scale. The company has granted a general increase in 
wages to employees amounting to two cents an hour. 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. of Glens Falls, followed the lead of 
the Great Northern and announced a general wage increase 
in their plant of two cents an hour, effective last week. 
Announcement is also made by the Hoberg Paper Com- 
pany, of Green Bay, Wis., of a three cent increase in their 
mills. Mr. Burke declared that the base rates in all of 
these mills is now 45 cents an hour and from the minimum 
wages vary according to the skill and responsibility of the 
job to as high as $1.40 an hour for machine operators on 
the fast machines. He also said that his organization will 
conduct conferences with more than 60 paper companies 
during the next several weeks and he expects that a ma- 
jority of the mills will announce a moderate increase in 
wages. 


To Move Bag Machinery at Herrings Mill 


CarTHAGE, N. Y., May 11, 1936—Announcement is made 
here that arrangements are under way for moving the pa- 
per bag machine at the Herrings mill of Taggart Brothers 
to the plant of the company in West Carthage. The trans- 
fer is being made to increase space in the Herrings mill 
for the manufacture and storage of kraft paper. How- 
ever, none of the machinery has yet been moved inasmuch 
as considerable work is necessary to clear the new site in 
the building adjoining the plant of the Champion Paper 
Company. The addition was built several years ago to 
house a cement bag manufacturing unit which has not 
been in operation for some time. All of the cement bag 
producing machinery has been stored in the basement of 
the building. The machine at Herrings is being disassem- 
bled for moving and is expected to be ready to operate in 
its new location within a few weeks. The unit consists of 
a machine for making bags in all sizes from one to 25 
pounds capacity and a printing machine. The new arrange- 
ment will require no change in employment, according to 
local officials. The force which has been operating the 
unit will continue at the same job in the new location. 
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~~<““Miscellaneous Markets 
Office ot the. Paper ‘RADE JourNat, 
ad Wednesday, May 13, 1936. 

BLANC FIXE—tThe position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged.: Pricés are holding to schedule, 
in most stances. The pulp is quoted at $42.50 to $45 per 
ton, in bulk ; while the powder is selling at 344 to 33%4 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER-—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder inarket. Shipments against contract are 
moving in good volume for the time of year. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Bleaching powder is quoted at $2 to 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The casein market is fairly active. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 14% and finely ground at 
15; while Argentine and French standard ground are sell- 
ing at 14 and finely ground at 14% cents per pound, all in 
bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—No radical changes transpired in 
the caustic soda market. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Prices are steady. Solid caustic soda is 
quoted at $2.55 to $2.60; while the flake and ground are 
selling at $2.95 to $3 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The china clay market is fairly buoy- 
ant. Contract shipments are moving freely. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at $13.50 
to $21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making 
clay is selling at $6.50 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE—Trading in the chlorine market is brisk, 
The contract movement is regular. Prices are generally 
holding to schedule and reports of concessions are infre- 
quent. Chlorine is quoted at $2.15 to $2.55 per 100 pounds, 
in tank cars, at works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is irregular. Paper making 
gum rosin is now quoted at $4.25 and wood rosin at $4.20 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.52% per 100 
pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE—Business in the salt cake market is hold- 
ing up well. The contract movement is seasonal. Prices 
are firm. Salt cake is quoted at $12 to $13; chrome salt 
cake at $11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake 
is selling at $12 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

SODA ASH—The soda ash market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are going forward 
at a steady pace. Prices are firm. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH—Paper mill demand for starch is moderately 
active. Contract shipments are moving fairly regularly. 
Prices remain unchanged. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $3.20 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.47 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—The sulphate of alum- 
ina market is displaying strength. Demand from the paper 
mills is fairly persistent. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Commercial grades are quoted at $1.35 to $1.60; and iron 
free at $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR—The ‘sulphur market is steady. Yearly 
contracts are quoted at $18 per ton, in bulk, on orders of 
1,000 tons, or over, and $20 on smaller quantities. On spot 
and nearby car loads the quotation is $21 per ton. All 
quotations are in car lots, at works. 

TALC—Conditions in the talc market are fairly satis- 
factory. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels, 
without difficulty. Domestic talc is quoted at $16 to $18 
per ton, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at 
$23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 
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Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 
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100% Rag Ext. No.1 .36 
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Sulphite 
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News, per ton— 
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No. 1-Northern.... 4.25 

Standard 

Southern 
Boards—per tuu— 

News E 
Chip 32.50 
Sgl. Mia. LI. Chip.45.00 
Ee Lined Chip. ..42.50 

raft Liners 60.00 
White Pat. Coated.55.00 
Binders Boards... .67.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 

No. 1 

Mois 23.00 @24.00 

D 23.00 @24.00 

(Delivered) 

No. 1 Domestic and 

Canadian 27.00 @28.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Division 1 
Division 2 


4 2.90 
Division 3 I @ 
@ 


anal 
an 
Prime Qualities— 
ss 1. All Prime 
Easy gy 2.05 
Other Than Easy Ble 
Class 2. High 
than Standard... 200 @ — 
Class 3, Standard... 1.95 @ 
Class 4, Lower than 


aching: 


(F. o. b. 
Kraft Domestic 1.80 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached....... 2.60 


* Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges. for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


: New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 8.00 @ 8.15 
Silesias No. 1 5.50 @ 5.75 


New Unbleached... 8.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.75 
Blue Overall 5.75 


E 2.2. 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
Mags e 

O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.25 

Men’s Corduroy 2.00 

New Mixed Blacks.. 2.75 


Old Rags 


White, No, 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roonny Kags 

1 


+ 
Yo. 3 (bagging)... 
vo. 4 1 


®Q2ODH B® OSH O89 


S) 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxfords. . 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 


Linens. 
Linens. 
Linens. 
Linens. 
Cotton, 
Cotton. 
Cotton. 
Vhite Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens. . 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


- 
®Q@ODDE DOHQOQSD 9OHHHHHHHHO9 
RN OYLONNVSN — HE VVVws Nuno 
WS OCKVAN KNOY ADNK VN VUNSSOS 


° b a. 2 oe oe 6 
>: 

CoCoOoum amoooumunooe 

SSSCUMUSOUUUN SS FUHRUUMUWMOSoSe 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares, heavy... 2.25 
Bright Bagging 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Mixed Strings 
New Burlap Cut.... 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign 

Domestic 


Pepper 
two 


Se BESY Ses 
ow wulo SCuMmoum 


SR New 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings 
Oramary Hara 
oS SS 
Hard White No, 2. 
Soft White No, 1. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
ver issue Mag... 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stock..... oe 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings .... 1 
Bogus Wrapper... 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.30 
Strictly Overissue.. .50 
chee | 


=) 


®® ® S88 9889898 8088 


‘60 
Strictly Folded.... 37% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .20 25 
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J. Andersen & Co. O 


Selling Agents 
21 East 40th Street * 


New York nhl 
ait ® Sulphite 


BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG AKTIESELSKABET GREAKER CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Soderhamn, Sweden a Greaker, Norway 
KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG 
Vanafjarden, Sweden . Soderhamn, Sweden 
MUNKSUNDS AKTIEBOLAG 


reneas® CaLUAOSA Act Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. 
Sorpsborg, 


awe ww aR =i 


WHY NOT 


REDUCE YOUR FOURDRINIER WIRE COSTS 
BY USING A WIRE THAT WILL GIVE YOU 
ALL AROUND SERVICE. 


oe A WIRE WITH A NON-CRACK 
a THE PATENTED SELVIDGE 


| KNOX WOOLEN CO. 
ven Zim | PURVES WIRES 


ARE AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 


VilZYiosl N 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CoO. PURVES MACHINE WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
295 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK,N.Y. eens SAAC eee 
CAledonia 5-5260 to 69 


FAST COLOR 
NOT ARTIFICIALLY BLUED OR BLEACHED 


Superior Quality and Service Obtains Business 


551 Fifth Avenue 


i Prrer 


Twines 
CF. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fibre} 
— Polished— 


Belg. White ~ sped 
India Compress. . 


Fine Polished— 
Fine. pe 


PAPER TRADE 


Un ~ peel 


Bond .... 
Anchor 
Manila 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Rag Bond 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bond 
Sulphite Bend. 2 
Superfine riting. 
N a = F, Book. 
F. Book.. 
> +? east. Book. 
2 S.&S.C. mam. 
Coated Book. 
Coated Label. 


Butcher’s Manila.. 
No. 1 Kraft 
pouthore Kraft 
2 Kraft 
Waod Ta : 
Sulphite Screenings. . 
Manila Tissue 
White Tissue 
(Deliverea Central Territory) 


N -ws, per ton— 

Rolls, contract.....42. @ 

Sheets, open 47. @ 
Boards, per ton— 

Plain Chip 46. @ 
Solid News J @ 


Manila Lined Chip.. 

Patent Coated 

Container Lined— 
85 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.. 


-55.00 @ 
65. @ 
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100 Test, per 1000 sq. esis 1 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 


No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings. 
No. 1 Hard ite. 
No. 1 Soft White.. 
Ledger & Writings.. 

— pene s 


Manila Env. Cuts.... 1.2 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila....... ° 
Overissue News 


Old +5 con 


No. 
No. t Mixed Paper 33 
Recfng Stocks— 


®® 88H 6689898889808 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 
Bonds 
100% Rag Ext. No.1 .36 
R -28 


25% Rag 

Sulphite Bona & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 
Bonds 

. 1 Sulphite.... 

. 2 Sulphite.... 

. 3 Sulphite.... 
. 4 Sulphite.... 5.50 


F.o.b. Mill 


Book, Coated 

Coated Litho Nee 6.15 
No. 1 Jute Manila. 
Manila Sul., No. 1... 
Manila No. 2... 

No. 1 Kraft. 

Southern Kraft. 


Straw Board.. 

News Board.. ° 
Chip Board... om 
Wood Pulp Board. . 
Binder Boards— 


OHHHHHDHOHHHODHOO 


Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 

Regular 

Slaters (per roll).. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. .09 
New White, No. 2. 
Light Silesias 
Silesias, No. 1. 
Black Silesias, soft. 


Cortons—According to grades— 
‘shable, No. 2.. 02% 


Fan 

ew’ Black Soft.. 

New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 2.00 


Ledgers 
37 


Ledgers 
8. 


Khaki cya wa 
No. 1 0. D 


New Canvas 


0 
New Black Mixed. .024%@ 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked : @ 
Miscellaneous J 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. .. 
Domestic No. 
Roofing an > 1.45 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Q@®Q®O® ® OO 


Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
“We. 1 Burlaps— 


®8 889898 8O8Od 
Ne Perm poD 


B 
New a Cuttings 2.50 
Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
ue 2 Soft White.. 1.40 
No, 1 Mixed - 
Solid tele Stock.. 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.15 
Ledger Stock, colored .85 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 
Manila Cuttings..... 1.50 
Print Manila 
Container - Manila... 
Kraft Pap 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip.. 
Binders Board —- 
Corrugated Board.. 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers . 


889®99HHHHHHHHHHOHHS 


4.50 


@ 3.50 


2.25 
2.75 


5.00 


2.25 
1.85 
1.65 


Nin Brow ist! | 
mo OUNSS Sud 


Paper 


BOSTON 


Rag Contes Bond & Ledgers— 


elivered Zone 1 
Bonds 


b+ +-4 Fes Ext. No. 1 | 


Ledgers 
37 


Sulphite Rend & Ledgers— 


livered Zone 1 


Sulphite.... 
Sulphite.... 
Sulphite.... 
Sulphite.... 


F.o.b. Mill 


(Delivered New — points) 


Southern Kraft 

News Print Kolls. 

Straw Board, rolls. 009 
News Board. .40.00 

Chip Board 7.50 

Sing ie Manila Lined | 


Single V White, 
ed News Board_ 


Wood Pulp Board. 
Binder Boards (Stand- 
ard Grade) 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.00 
no 1 Soft White.. 1.75 
2 Mixed 
Soild ae Books.. 
Uverissue Ledger 
Stock 


io. 1 Books, light.. 
Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock -50 
Menile Env. Casings or 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
White Blank News.. 1:30 
No. 1 Kraft.... 
Mixed Papers.. 
Print Manila... 
Container Manu 
Old Newspapers... 
Overissue News.. 
Box 
Corrugated Boxes. 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screening Wrappers.. .40 


Paper 

(F. 0. b. Mill) 
. 1 Sulphite.... 
. 2 Sulphite.... 


1 Colored.... 
No. 2 Colored.... 


9.50 
ona 
Wrappin RTE, 
Rag 4.75 
White Wrap...... 3.50 
mee fg. 1 Mani. coos San 


@ 
@40. 00 
@52.50 
@65.00 
@75.00 
@75.00 


Q®QHODHHQHH BOSH 8OHOO 


@ 


Baggin 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Presgeteien Rope.. 


jute Rop Rop 
ute C. pet Threads. 
Gunny. i— 
Tenken 
Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 
Australian Wool 
Pouches 2.30 
Heavy Baling Bagging 1.85 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 
Bagging No. 1.25 


Domestic Rags (Ne 
.- o b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .01M@ 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias 
Soft Unbleached.. 
— — 


Fan 02% 

Washabie ‘0168@ 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Blue Overalls 5.50 


m So 8000 
a es 


> 2.00 
1,00 


own 
usoun oMo oucounm 


Nd men 


®DH BDH BOD BHHHO 
woo 


RNKw 
own 


une 


®EQO® 
Ww eren 
Mnsion 
esus 


3 


V.D. Cuttings.... 
Domestic ! Rags (Old) 


Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

a Stock— 
Yo. 1 


@98 889 90 
SS ees ae 
RS 


@®@D 


vereige Rags 
. Boston) 
Dark meee” 
New White Shirt 


2.25 
New Checks & Blues ee 
Old Fustians 1.90 
Old Linsey Garments 2.10 

es 4.75 


New Silesias 


TORONTO 


(F. o. b. Cars Toronto) 
News. per ton— 
Rolls (contract).. ‘9 +4 @ 
Sheets 


Ground 

Unbleached” eens. rt 00 
Book (Class 1 .0 

Writing (Class 2).. 

Select (Class 3) 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.00 
Soft White 1.60 
White Blk. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


New Manila a 
Printed Manilas.. 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded.... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f, 0. b. Toronto) 


No. 1 
074@ .07% 


Cuttin 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 02%@ «03 
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TEN THOUSAND 


1—Photomicrograph of 
sound fibre. 


2—Similar fibre infected 
with slime forming 
organisms. 


3—Similar fibre  com- 
pletely disintegrated. 


Only through a microscope can the destructive effect 
of slime decomposition on a single paper fibre be seen. 


But human eyes can see the results of slime on 
paper mill operation,—accounting figures can show the 
thousands of dollars wasted through lack of slime 
control. 


Controlled application of chlorine and ammonia to 
form chloramine successfully eliminates slime — has 
resulted in major economies in over 200 leading paper 
mills—and at a cost of less than 6c per ton of product. 


In your mill, too, slime elimination will: 


Increase production 

Lengthen felt life 

Reduce chemical costs 

Improve paper quality 

Cut down clean-up costs 
Overcome slime breaks, and 
Effect production economies that 
reflect in increasing profits. 


Ask for Research Publication #327 ‘‘Slime in Paper 
Mills—Its Origin and Prevention.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia 
Control Apparatus. 


Newark, N. J. 
P-5 


Branches in Principal Cities 


OTHER W&T SERVICES ' 


Automatic pH Control » Dry Chemical Feeders 
Bleach Plant Equipment 


Testing Instruments for chlorine and pH 
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FOR MAXIMUM OPACITY 


RAYVOX 


PUR E TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


\ 
7 


5 O 
= RAYOX % 
%, ; a" 

CZ, a 


“4% pro» 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO.,INC ¢ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


